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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO’S NEW BOOKS. | 
THE LIFE of JOHN ERICSSON. By Colonel W. C. Church. 


With 50 Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


“* Sure to be widely read, both by those who knew him, and by the still broader circle of those who have only heard of him, as the man whose monitors crushed the Confederate Fleet.. 
Colonel Church’s Biography is one of the best of its kind. Every page is instructive, and most of the six hundred are entertaining. ”_ Standard (Leader). 


THE MODERN REGIME. By H. A. Taine. Translated by John Durand. 


Vol. I. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. Also, may still be had, “‘ THE ANCIENT REGIME,” 1 vol. 16s. ; “‘ The FRENCH REVOLUTION,” 2 yols., 16s. each. 
“M. Taine has not only exhausted all ordinary authorities, he has aiso had access to many unpublished sources, .,...Nothing can be more brilliant or striking than M. Taine’s account of 
Napoleon’s superhuman power.” — Athenaeum. 


MEISSONIER. By J. W. Mollett, B.A. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, Qs. 6d. 


(Low’s Series of “‘ Great Artists.’’) 























HOW the OTHER HALF LIVES: Studies among the Poor. By Jacob A. Riis. With Illustrations, 


chiefly from Photographs taken by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS. A Series of Political Biographies. 


Edited by STUART J. REID. With Photogravure Portraits (unpublished ones in some cases) and Facsimiles of Autographs. In uniform crown &vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. each. 
A Limited Library Edition of 250 copies, each numbered, printed on hand-made paper, parchment binding, price 10s. 6d. net per volume. “ Beaconsfield” and ‘‘ Melbourne” Vols. now ready. 


1—THE EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. By James Anthony Froude. Fifth Edition. 


“We believe that Mr. Froude’s estimate of Lord Beaconsfield, on the whole, will the one accepted by posterity ...It is the man’s character which interests us; and this, we think, 
Mr. Froude has exhibited in its true light, and in colours that will not fade.”’—Stendard. 


2.—_LORD MELBOURNE. By Henry Dunckley, LL.D. (‘‘ Verax’’). 


“It is hard to imagine a better piece of work than this short study of Lord Melbourne by Mr. Dunckley. Amongst some of the most amusing of Mr. Dunckley’s pages—and hardly a 
page of this little book is dull after the preliminary matter is passed by—is his account of Lord Melbourne’s dealings with theology and Church pr eferments.””— Spectator. 











8._SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. [Just ready. 
4.—_LORD PALMERSTON. By the Marquis of Lorne, K.T. [Ready in April. 
5.—_THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. By G. W. E. Russell. ted in May. 


o.¢ Other Volumes in  & A 





NEW WORK BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES.—FOURTH EDITION, Now RE ADY. 


OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of Papers of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. By 


Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” “‘ Our Hundred Days in Europe,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“His many admiring readers will feel a still warmer regard for him as they read the ch: arming pages of his new yolume. ”— Atheneum. 


THE INTERREGNUM, A.D. 1648-1660: Studies of the Commonwealth, Legislative, Social, and 


Legal. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q. C, Author of “ Sidelights on the Stuarts,” &c. Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“Mr. es has made a valuable contribution to English history in bringing out the chief characteristics of a heroic time, and showing how the statesmen of the Commonwealth 
anticipated by nearly a couple of centuries many of the reforms which were not perm: unently established till the Reform Bill | had | passed, ”—Daily News (Leader). 


ADVENTURES in NYASSALAND: a Two Years’ Struggle with Arab Slave Dealers in Central 


Africa. By L. MONTEITH FOTHERINGHAM, Agentiof the African Lakes Company. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
** He tells the stirring story in a simple, straightforw ard, and very effective way.’’—Scotsman. 














HISTORY of the AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH, from the Planting « of the Colonies to the 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES.§ 
THIRD EDITION of STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! By William Black, Author of “A 


Princess of Thule,” “ A Daughter of Heth,’’ ‘In Far Lochaber,” ie. 3 vols., crown 8yo, 31s. 64. 


A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott Graham, Author of “The Golden Milestone,” “The Sandcliff 


Mystery,” &c. 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 


THE BEGUM’S DAUGHTER. By E. L. Bynner, Author of “ Agnes Surriage, ”&c. With numerous 


__ Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. ‘A very powerful story.”—Spectator. 


GREAT ARTISTS SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THE LANDSCAPE and PASTORAL PAINTERS of HOLLAND: Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuijp, Potter. 


By FRANK CUNDALL. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, his Life and Works; including a Memoir by Frederic G. Stephens, and 


an Essay on the Genius of George Cruikshy ank by r 'W. M. THACKERAY. "Numerous Tilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

















Now ready, price One Shilling. 


HARPERS MAGAZINE—-FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


Con TENTS. 
THE HEROIC ADVENTURES of M. BOUDIN. Comment by Anve Toackeray Ritcniz. { IN the STRANGER PEOPLE’S COUNTRY: a Story. Part Il. Cuartes Eopert 

12 Original Drawings by W. M. Thackeray. CRADDOCK. 

FINLAND, _ First Part.—General View of the Country and People. Henry Layspeit, | THE FAITH of PRESIDENT LINCOLN. _L. FE. Cuirrenpey. 

D.D. With Map and 8 Illustrations. THE HEART of the DESERT. (Ilustrated.) “nuartes Duprey WarNER. 
FINLAND. Second Part.—Sketches in Finland. (Ilustrated.) Anserr Everett. | SMYTH’S CHANNEL and the STRAIT of MAGELLAN. (Ilustrated.) Turopors 
ENGLISH WRITERS in INDIA. (Ilustrated.) Rey. Joun F. Hurst, D.D. 

&e. &e. 80 ILLU STRATIONS IN ALL. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co., Lrurrep, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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R°* AL INSTITUTION of 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

THURSDAY NEXT (Fen. 12), at 3 o'clock, Prof. C. HUBERT H. 
PARRY, Mus. Doe., M.A., Professor of Musical History and Composi- 
tion at the Royal College of Music, FIRST of THREE LECTURES 
on“ THE POSITION of LULLI, PURCELL, and SCARLATTI in the 
HISTORY of the OPERA” (with Musical Illustrations). Half-a- 
Guinea the Course. 

SATURDAY (Fen. 14), at 3 o'clock, The Right Hon. Lord RAY 
LEIGH, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy R.I. 
i X LECTURES on “THE FORCES of COHESION,” 
Une Guinea, 

___Subseription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


( LD ITALIAN OIL PAINTING, repre- 
~~“ senting the Holy Family with St. Catherine, by PALMA 
VECCHILO, to be SOLD.—For further particulars, apply to T. H., 
Fehring, Awstria. —_————— 


ANSCRIT. — LESSONS given by a 
Gentleman connected with Hindu Society. Pronunciation 
ny taught.—Pusprr, Ladd’s Library, 71, Bishop’s Road, Bays- 
water. 
OOK-PLATES, in Medieval and 
.. Modern Styles, DESIGNED and ENGRAVED on Wood, Copper, 
and Steel by THOMAS MORING, First Avenue Hotel Buildings, 
High Holborn, W.C. 


TALIAN and FRENCH. — WALTER 


- SAVAGE LANDOR is OPEN for ENGAGEMENTS for 
LESSONS in the above languages. Classes held. Translations done.— 
74, Portland Road, Notting Hill. 

re * 
ACTS HUNTED UP; Registers 

searched ; Wills found; Pedigrees traced, in British Museum 
Record Office, and Local Registries; Books and Papers copied 
and translated in any language from manuscript or type— 
Pr acock & Pe acock, Antiquarian Genealogists, 1, Doughty Street, W.C 


Al r J J Al 

T°? EDITORS and PUBLISHERS.— 
: The Author of more than one successful Book of Adventure 
wishes to meet with OFFERS a for NEW NOVEL treating of Theism 
or Natural Religion. The story is written in popular style, and the 
adventurous parts of the book deal with a country with which the 
pally familiar.— Address, Autuor, care of Steel & Jones, 





writer is practic 
Advertising Agents. Spring Gardens, 8. W. 


Yc T 

ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 

yrocess for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary 
llustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CV. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 


Pp # OTOGRAVURE. 


TO PUBLISHERS, AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND FINE-ART 
COLLECTORS. 

Messrs. ANNAN & SWAN are prepared to estimate for Reproduc- 
tions in Photogravure of Paintings, Drawings, Photographs, Engrav- 
ings, and any other object that can be photographed. 

They will be pleased to show specimens of their Engravings to any 
one interested in the reproduction of Works of Art. 

_Axxan & Swan, 7 Devonshire Road, South Lambeth, London, S.W. 





Now ready, price 5s. 


HE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
; Vol. XX., Part 3, FEBRUARY, 1891, 
Contains Communications from Prof. FLower, C.B., F.R.S.;_Turo- 
pore Bext; B. Houtaxven; H. H. Ristey, B.A.; and A. L. Lewrs. 
Authropets cal Miscellanea and Obituary Negry of Sir Ricnarp PF. 
SURTON, $ 


; George Harem, LU.D., F.S.A.; Hexey Mein- 


CML.G, ; 
Heap. M.D.; and Miss M. Norra. 
London : Tavsyer & Co., Ludgate Hill. 





SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 


LONDON I. ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 

Il. INDIAN C.S., &. IIL R.L. CONSTABU- 

AND LARY CADETSHIPS. Loxpox Estasiisumest 

12 and 14, EARL’S COURT SQUARE, §8.W., 

DUBLIN. under T. Mitten Macvuine, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law. 

Dus Estasiisument, 3 and 4, ELY PLACE, 

7 m= MERRION SQUARE, under W. J. Cnretwope 

Est. 1852. Crawiey, LL.D., D. 0.L.,Editor of “ Open Com- 
petition Handbooks,” &c. 


PREPARATORY CLASSES.—NORTH 


LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, (Under_ the 
superintendence of Miss BUSS.)—Students are prepared for the Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Examination, and for vacancies in the Post 
Office, &e. Also for the Examinations of the Froebel Society —Address 
The Head Mistress, Miss Tortis, 202, Camden Road, N.W. 


CATALOGUES. 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37, SOHO SQUARE. 














Just out. 


ATALOGUE of 1,100 VALUABLE 
SECOND-HAND WORKS 
Os PHILOLOGY axp LITERATURE 
OF THE 
SEMITIC AND HAMITIC LANGUAGES, 
and on the THEOLOGY of the OLD TESTAMENT, 

including the larger portion of the Library of the late Rev. 8. M. 

Scmiiver-Szinessy, M.A., Ph.D., of Cambridge. 

Free on application to 
Davip Nett, 270-271, Strand, W.C. 


FOREIGN AND ORIENTAL BOOKS. 
LUZAC & CO., 
Foreign and Oriental Booksellers and Publishers, 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum). 
Messrs. LUZAC & CO. have constantly on hand a Choice Collection 
of Works in all Branches of Literature in Europe and the East. 
NOW READY. 
LUZAC & CO.’"S ORIENTAL LIST. 
Vol. IL, No. 1. (JANUARY, 1891). 

Coxtents :—I. Notes and News. IL. and IIf New Oriental Books 
published in England and on the Continent. LV. New Books published 
in the East. V. A Choice Collection of New and Second-hand Books. 
VI. Forthcoming Works and Periodicals.—To be had post free on 


application 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


Threepence Discount in the siilling off the published prices of 
NEW BvovukKS, BIBLES, Prayer Books, Church Services. A large and 
choice stock, many in handsome calf and Morocco ae suitable 
tor presents, well displayed in show rooms, to select from. Export and 
country orders punctually executed. 

Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
Gitsert & Frevp, No. 67, Moorgate Street, London. 


oe —a 








53rd Thousand, post 8vo, 5s. 


ODERN EUROPE: a School History. 
By Joun Lorp, LL.D. New Edition. With four additional 
Chapters, comprehending all the Leading Events which have occurred 
since the Fall of Napoleon I. to the Fall of Napoleon LIL.; also 
copious Questions for Examination. 
Lonxpon : Simpxix, Mansm#art, Hamittox, Kent & Co., Limited. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmales, &c., of Portraits by. Holl, R.A. ; 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘SprinG,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 


the Autotype Gallery— 
THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





Miscellaneous Books, cntetine @ Selection from an Editor's 
Library. 


JV ESSBS. HODGSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their ROOMS, 115, CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, Fersrvarv litn, and two Following Days, at 1 
o'clock, a COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, includi 
Hamerton’s Landscape, &c., 2 vols.—Hall’s European Art and Nationa! 
Gallery, 4 vols.—Ackermann’s Westminster, 2 vols.—Houghton’s Fresh- 
water Fishes — Bunbury’s Buccaneers of America — Astronomical 
Memoirs, 7 vols.—Edinburgh Sempoeeetenl Transactions, 36 vols.— 
Alpine Journal, 1875 to 1890, Paxton’s Botany, 15 vols.—Bewick’s Tables 
—Owen's Vertebrates, 3 vols —Alison’s Lay oy 19 vols., calf—Napier’s 
Peninsular War, 6 vols.—Walpole’s George the Third, 4 vols.—J ames’s 
Louis XIV., 4 vols.—Leaky’s England, 4 vols.—Buckle’s Civilization, 
2 vols.—Macaulay’s England, 5 vols., calf—Herbert Spencer’s Works, 
12 vols.—Schliemann’s Ilios, Mycenae, &c., 4 vols.—Burton’s Supple- 
mentary Nights, 6 vols.—Digby’s Broad Stone of Honour, 5 vols.— 
Shelley's Works, 8 vols.—Original Editions of Dickens’ Works, 
Browning's Poems, &c. 
To be viewed and catalogues had. 





Valuable and extensive Library of English and Foreign Work® 
on Microscopy, including Micropetrology, Protozoa, and In™ 
Susoria, Botany, Entomology, Conchology, Geology, dc., the 
Property of an eminent Scientist, leaving England. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their ROOMS, 115, CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
on MONDAY, Fesrvary 23Rrp, and three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
the above valuable and extensive LIBRARY, including a most com- 
prehensive Collection of Books on Natural Science, Microscopy, Micro- 
petrology, Protozoa, Infusoria, Foraminifera, Sy lae, Phytozoa, 
and Bacteria—Voyages and Travels—Publications of the 1 
Ray, and other learned Societies—Microscopical, Quekett Club, and 
New York Microscopical Journal—Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History, 88 vols. 1838-90—American Naturalist. 22 vols.—Botanische 
Zeitung, 22 vols.—Hubner Lep‘doptéres, 10 vols.—and other Rare and 
Interesting Works, both English anc Foreign. The whole in excellent 
condition, and many in handsome bindings. 

Catalogues forwarded on application. 


THIRD EDITION. 
SAINT MONICA. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


From the Berlin Bérsen Zeitung, December 4th, 1890. 

Translation: “‘ Mrs. Bennett-Edwards has by her portrayal of 
character and plot set forth in the most convincing manner how a 
truly talented writer can surmount the greatest difficulties. and how 
much strength in the fulfilment of a high mission lies with those whe 
are soldiers for the triumph of right and the advance of knowledge. 
Writer out of deepest conviction, she is one of the few whose literary 
works make an epoch. We prophesy this novel a great success even 


in Germany. : 
Bristol: J. W. AnrowsMitH. , 
_London: Simpxix, Marsuart, Hamitros, Kent, & Co., Limited. Meg 


NOW READY. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, top edge gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


(CONSTANCE NADEN: a Memoir. By 

WILLIAM R. HUGHES, F.L.S., late President of th Bir- 
mingham Natural History and Microscopical Society. With an Iutro- 
duction by Professor Larwortn, ., F.R.S, and Additions by 
Professor Titpex, D.Se., F.R.S., and Rosert Lewins, M.D., Army 
Medical Department. With Portrait. 

Extract of Letter from Mr. Guapstone to Mrs. Cuarves Dasiecy. 

*“T read through the whole Memoir with undiminished interest. 
There can be no doubt that, by the death of Miss Naden the world has 
had a personage of gifts both Bao ny Ee highly diversified. As 
yet I believe in her mainly for her poetry, but a mind highly scientifi: 
is shown by her wonderfully clever verses ‘ Solomon’ (Redivivus). 
am glad to be under the impression that we have not got the last of her 
remains. I shall always regret my personal loss in not knowing her 
personally.” 

Bickers & Son. 1, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
Coxsisu Brotuers, Birmingham, _ 


NEW BOOKS IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 
FARMONY: its Theory and Practice. 


By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Professor of Harmony 
and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, &c. Third Fiition. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9,182. Bound, net, 5s. 


ADDITIONAL EXERCISES to E. 

PROUT’S “ HARMONY: its Theory and Practice.” Augener’s 

Edition, No 9,182). Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 
OUNTERPOINT: Strict and Free. By 

EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Professor of Harmony and 

Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, &. Second Edition. 

Augener’s Edition, No. 9,183. und, net, 5s. 

__ Avoener, 86, Newgate Street ; and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 


HE MONTHLY \L 























MUSICAL RECORD 
a high-class Musical Periodical, appearing on the ist of every 
Month. Contributors :—EBENEZER PROUT, FRED NIECKS 
Prof. PAUER, &c. Each number containing 20 pages of. Musical 
Articles, Reviews, Concert Notices, &c., and 4 pages of Music. Vost- 
free, 2id.; Yearly Subscription, 2s. 6d. 
Avcener & Co., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
HOLLY. 2 vols. By Nomad, Author 


of ‘*The Railway Foundling, » “The Milroys,” &e. 

In speaking of this author’s last work, ‘*The Railway 
Foundling,” the Daily Telegraph says: “It is a story that 
must be read to be understood. There is vivacity and 
adventure in it, and good as the authoress’s previous work, 
* The Milroys,’ was, it is not too much to say this is better.” 


AN AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. 

By ALBERT KEEVIL DAVIES. ae 
A vivid and piquant story of American Life in London, 
and how Americans manage to find their way into London 

Society. pee. 

THE GOLDEN LAKE: a Story of 
Australian Adventure. By W. CARLTON DAWE, 
Author of * Zantha,” &c. With Eight Full-Page Ilus- 
trations by Hume Nisbet. Extra cloth, with bevelled 

Ss, 6s. 


TRISCHLER & COMPANY, 18, New Brivut Sraeet, E.C. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. net. 


THE HITTITES : their Inscrip- 

tions and their History. By JOHN CAMPBELL, 

A., Professor in the Presbyterian 
Coliege, Montreal. 

The Times.—“ Hittite civilisation, according to Dr. Campbell, 
has been ubiquitous. He surveys mankind from China 
to Peru, even from Japan to Mexico, and finds traces 
of it in every land.” 


In 4to, 488 pp., with 22 Facsimiles of Early Printing, 
cloth. 250 copies printed for England, and 250 for 
America. Type distributed. Price 42s. net. 


THE VENETIAN PRINTING 


PRESS. An Historical Study based upon Docu- 
ments for the most part hitherto Unpublished. By 
HORATIO F. BROWN. With 22 Facsimiles of 
Early Printing. 
Times.—* Deserves the appreciation and esteem of all true 
scholars. The documents collected are of singular 
interest and importance.” 


Notes and Queries.— It is an all-important contribution to 
our knowledge of a fascinating subject.” 


Scotsman.—** Forms a solid contribution to the early history 
of the art of printing. It is illustrated by an interest- 
ing series of facsimiles of early printing.” 

Daily News.—* The particulars of the early Venetian printers 
and their more conspicuous productions throw a curious 
light upon the state of learning and of literary society 
of bygone times.” 

Spectator.—* The value and interest of the book is greatly 
enhanced by the series of admirable and well-chosen 
facsimiles of early Venetian printing with which it is 
enriched.” 


odes 


In demy 4to, on supertine laid paper, cloth, gilt top, 
illustrated with 30 Original Painters’ Etchings, price 
Three Guineas net. Each copy numbered, and type 
distributed. 


THE THAMES, from OXFORD 


to the TOWER. By WILLIAM SENIOR (‘RED 
SPINNER’’). Illustrated with 30 Original 
Painters’ Etchings by Francis 8. Walker, R.H.A., 
R.P.E 


Times.—* Mr. Walker’s etchings attain a high level of ex- 
cellence. Mr. Senior’s text accords well with the 
illustrations it accompanies.”’ 

Lishing Gazette.—“ The illustrations present the best series of 
views on the Thames with which we are acquainted, and 
it has remained for Mr. Senior to write the best account 
we have of the river from Oxford to London.”’ 


Spectator.—* Mr. Senior has composed a letterpress which is, 
‘without o’erflowing,’ f of historic and artistic 
guidance, while the etchings are beautiful, from the 
serener grace of Magdalen Tower, which forms the 
frontispiece, to the cloudy glory of St. Paul’s from 
London Port which ends the book.” 








A NEW, UNIFORM, AND LIMITED EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF THE LATE SIR WILLIAM 
STIRLING-MAXWELL, BART. 


In small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. per Volume net. 
Also a few Large-Paper Copies, with the Engraved 
Illustrations in Duplicate, and the Initial Letters and 
Rules of the Text printed in red, cloth, uncut. Each 
copy of both Editions numbered, and the type dis- 
tributed. 


. ry bd 

ANNALS of the ARTISTS of 

SPAIN. In4vols. Edited, with the Author’s 

latest Additions, Corrections, Annotations, and 

illustrated by the Original Wood Blocks and Steel 

Engravings; also 12 additional Engravings from 
subjects chosen by him. 

“ VELAZQUEZ and his WORKS,” of which an 
Enlarged and Improved Edition was separately pub- 
lished, is, with the Author’s voluminous Additions and 
Emendations, incorporated in its proper place in the 
** ANNALS,” where it originally Ps 
Tines.—* Among new editions of the week we may mention 

‘Annals of the Artists of Spain,” by Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell, a new edition, incorporating the 
author’s own notes, additions, and emendations, 
4 vols. (London, John C. Nimmo), being the first of a 
new, uniform, and very sumptuous edition of the works 





of Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, most of which, though 
much sought after and esteemed, are now rare and 
almost inaccessible. The new edition promises to be 
eminently worthy of the taste of the accomplished 
author and his love of beautiful books.” 





JOHN C. NIMMO, 
Loxvoy: M4, Kixe Wiiuim Srreer, Sreanv. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 343.—Con?tents. 

GRATTAN’S PARLIAMENT. 

DOLLINGER and the PAPACY. 

ETHICS of the DAY. 

SEDGWICK’S LIFE and LETTERS. 
RUSSIA: ITS PEOPLE and GOVERNMENT. 
LORD HOUGHTON. 

NEW CODE and FREE EDUCATION. 

THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 

GREEK at the UNIVERSITIES. 


ELEVATION of the WORKING CLASSES. 
PROSPECTS of CONSERVATISM in ENGLAND. 





ADVENTURES in the LIFE of COUNT 
ALBERT of ERBACH. A True Story. Translated from 
the German. By H.R.H. PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
Scond — With Portraits and Woodcuts. Crown 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of a TENDERFOOT, 


during a Journey in Search of Sport in the Far West. By 
Mrs. ALGERNON ST. MAUR. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 12s. 


LONDON, PAST and PRESENT; its 
History, Associations, and Traditions. By HENRY B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Based on Cunnincuam’s * Hanp- 
Book Or Lonvon.” Library Edition, on Laid Paper. 
3 vols., medium Svo, £3 3s. 


PLEA for LIBERTY ; an Argument 
Against Socialism and Socialistie Legislation. With an 
Introduction by Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, and Essays 
by various Writers. Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, 
Author of ‘‘'The English Poor.” Second Edition. Svo, 12s. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; including the Laws, In- 
stitutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, 
the Drama, &c. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D., 
W. WAYTE, M.A., and G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Vol. I. (to be 
completed in 2 vols.), medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. each. 


Fourth Edition—_MARCIA; a New 


Novel. By W. E. NORRIS. 3 vols., crown S8vo, 31s. 6d- 


A RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR 


and ARMENTA. With Sketches of the Character, 
Manners, and Customs of the Mussulman and Christian 
Inhabitants. By H. C. BARKLEY, Author of 
** Between the Danube and the Black Sea,” &c. Crown 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES in EUROPEAN HISTORY ; 
being Academical Addresses. By the late Professor 
DOLLINGER, D.D Translated by MARGARET 
WARRE. With Portrait. Svo, 14s. 


ELECTRICITY ; the Science of the 
Nineteenth Century. A Sketch for General Readers. By 
E. Lg CAILLARD. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH: a New 


Novel. By Mrs. WOODS, Author of “A Village 
Tragedy.”” Now appearing in *‘ Murray’s Magazine.” 


FORTIFICATION ; its Past Achieve- 


ments, Recent Development, and Future Progress. By 
Major G. SYDENHAM CLARKE, C.M.G., Royal 
Engineers. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


LUX MUNDI; a Series of Studies in 


the Religion of the Incarnation. By Various Writers. 
Edited by Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A. Eleventh 
Edition. Svo, 14s. 


LIFE of ALEXANDER N. SOMER- 


VILLE, D.D., in Scotland, Treland, India, America, 
Africa, Australasia, &c., and the Chief Countries of 
Europe (1813-89). By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D., Author 
of “‘ The Life of William Carey,” &c. Vortrait and Map. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 


Fifth Edition Our VICEREGAL LIFE 
in INDIA; During the Years 1884-1888. By the 
— of DUFFERIN. Map. Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE Srreer. 











Messrs. Longmans & Co's List 





CARDINAL NEWMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The LETTERS and CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN during his LIFE 
in the ENGLISH CHURCH. With a brief Auto- 
biography. Edited by ANNE MOZLEY. With 2 Por- 
traits. 2 vols., Svo, 30s. net. 

STANDARD,.—* We lay down these volumes with a deep 
sense of their value both as a psychological record and a con- 
tribution to ecclesiastical history. As a picture of the 
University of Oxford seventy years ago they are charming ; 
and as fragments of biography they are equal to anything of 
the same kind in English literature.” 


DR. NANSEN’S GREENLAND EXPEDITION. 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREEN- 
LAND. By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. Translated from 
the Norwegian by HUBERT MAJENDIE GEPP, B.A., 
Lecturer at the University of Upsala. With 5 Maps, 
12 Full-Page Plates, and 157 Illustrations in the Text, 
and a Preface by J. SCOTT KELTIE, Librarian of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 

** One of the most fascinating works of travel we have ever 
had the good fortune to read. It is, in fact, the ‘ Robinson 

Crusoe’ of Arctic adventure.”’—Daily News. 


RACING REMINISCENCES and 
EXPERIENCES of the TURF. By Sir GEORGE 
CHETWYND, Bart. 2 vols., Svo, 21s. 

“This book of sparkling reminiscences is rich in good 
things. It is destined, we imagine, to have a great run.” 


Pail Mall Gazette. 
The CRUISE of the “ALERTE”: 


the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the Desert 
Island of Trinidad. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of “‘ The 
Cruise of the ‘ Falcon.’’? With 2 Maps and 23 Illustra- 
tions. Second edition, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
* Ts quite as fascinating as any of the imaginary treasure- 
hunts...... The search has resulted in a most fascinating 
book.”— Glasyow Herald. 


A LIFE of LORD JOHN RUSSELL 
(EARL RUSSELL, K.G.). By SPENCER WALPOLE. 
With 2 Portraits. Cabinet Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 


12s. 


A HANDBOOK of FLORIDA. By 
CHARLES LEDYARD NORTON. With 49 Maps and 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 


Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 


1890. By F. MAX MULLER, K.M., Foreign Member of 
the French Institute. Crown S8vo, 10s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
the HISTORY of LANGUAGE. By HERBERT A. 
STRONG, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Latin, University 
College, Liverpool; WILLEM 8. LOGEMAN, Newton 
School, Rockferry, Birkenhead, and BENJAMIN IDE 
WHEELER, Professor of Greek in Cornell University, 
U.S. Svo, 10s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY: a Text-book of Mental Science for 
Academies and Colleges. By GEORGE TRUMBULL 
LADD, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University, 8vo, 
12s. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE LATE CANON 
LIDDON. 


PASSIONTIDE SERMONS _ By 
HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., late Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Cr. 8vo, 5s. _/na few days. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF CANON 
LIDDON’S SERMONS. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE 
the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. By H. P. LIDDON, 
D.D., 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s. 


ADVENT in ST. PAUL’S: Sermons. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 5s. 
EASTER in ST. PAUL'S: Sermons. 1 vol., 


crown $vo, 5s. 


The SPIRIT of DISCIPLINE: Ser- 
mons. With an Introductory Essay concerning Accidic. 
By FRANCIS PAGEL, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


HOME LIFE: a Story. By Eliza- 
BETH M. SEWELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert,’ &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 1s. 6d. cloth 
plain ; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


AFTER LIFE: a Story (a Sequel 
to ‘Home Life’). Lb; ELIZABETH M. SEWELL. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown svo, 1s. 6d. cloth plain ; 
2s, 6d. cloth gilt. 


Loxnvoxn: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIstT. 


NEW WORKS. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE. 


FURTHER RECORDS of MY LIFE. 


Forming a Third Series of “* My Records.” 
By FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 
2 vols., crown Svo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 

“A series of delightful letters on a wonderful variety of 
different subjects treated in a happily descriptive and 
picturesque style.”—Veily Telegraph. 

EDITED BY GUY LE STRANGE. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
PRIN OESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. 


The imation, 1831-1811, Translated and Edited by 
GUY LE STRANGE. 


Vol. 117. Demy 8vo, with Facsimiles, 15s. 





BY DR. MARTIN. 
IN “HE FOOTPRINTS of CHARLES 
LAMB. 
By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN. 
With « complete Bibliography of Charles Lamb’s Works , 
by Mr. ERNEST NORTH. 


In small flo, with numerous Illustrations by Herbert Railton 
ul John Falleylove, 10s. 6d. 


* Charles Laml’s life, with all his poignant sorrows, his 
brilliant waywardness, and his pathetic devotion to his sister 
Mary, stands out clearly before our eyes.”’—Daily Telegraph. 





BY MISS vain 
THE LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS. 


By JULIA PARDOE, 
Author of “ Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France.” 


A New Edition in 3 vols., demy 8vo, with 18 Portraits, 42s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


Y THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.,” 


THE MAID OF HONOUR, 
By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
Author of “ Barbara Philpot,” &e. 
3 vols. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
CON SEQUEN CES. By Egerton Castle. 


**Not merely an able but a remarkable book, providing 
substantial reasons for a belief that in the person of the 
previously unknown author the ranks of living English 
novelists have received an important accession...... One of the 


most striking novels of the season.”’— Manchester Examiner. 


BY THE AUTIIOR OF “ YOUNG MISTLEY.” 
PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. By 
If. S. MERRIMAN., 3 vols. 


** Nobody who reads this novel will lay it aside unmoved, or 
lightly forget some scenes in it. It is a romantic, even a tragic 
tory, its action charged from first not ag with heroism, : self- 
svcrilice, and endurance.”’—Antied ace 


¥ TH AUTHOR OF “ ALEXTA.” 


THE LITTLE ONE. By Eleanor 
(. PRICE, 2 vols. 
“An extremely pretty and pathetic story—pathetic enough 


indeed to make even a hardened reviewer's eyes suspiciously 
din behind his spectacles.” — World. 


RicHarD Bentiey & Son, New Burlin; yton Strect, 


Cassell d& Compan yah ’sAnnouncements. 


THE NEW DICTICNARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


1,100 pages, demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


This New Work is based on *‘ The —. — Dictionary,” 
and gives Definitions of more than I Words and 
Phrases. ELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY is es- 
ecially complete as regards words and phrases in the 
Cosmnge as it isspoken and written to-day. Scientific Words, 
Americanisms, Provincialisms, and Archaic words will be 
largely introduced, and in an Appendix is given a short 
Historical Account ‘of the Lan; anguage, with some specimens of 
its Literature at various peri [ Ready shortly. 


BLACK AMERICA: 
A Study of the Ex-Slave and his late Master. 
By W. LAIRD CLOWES. 

With a Map as Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. [ Ready shortly. 


A Third Edition is Now Ready of 
MR. WEMYSS REID'S 


Life of Lord Houghton. 


2 vols., with 2 Portraits, price 32s. 








** These charming volumes are more interesting than most 
novels, and fuller of good stories than any jest-book. Every 
page is full of me: ut —sw eetbread, be it understood, and not 
meat from the joint.—Spectator. 


CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, AND 
CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 
DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL, PICTORIAL. 
With about 300 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


2 vols., price 25s. 


Topular Edition. 
[ Ready shortly. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE NEW AND 
REVISED EDITION OF 


CASSELL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Profusely Illustrated with New and Original Drawings, 
specially executed for this Edition by leading Artists. 


The Text carefully Revised throughout. 


Set in New Type. 624 pages, extra crown 4to, 9s. 
[Now ready. 


NOW READY, COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES, 
price 5s. each. 


CASSELL'S BOOK OF THE HOUSE- 
HOLD. 


A Valuable and Practical Guide to Every Department of 
Household Management. 


With Numerous Illustrations. 


** Indispensable to the Londoner.” —/all Mali Gazette. 


Now ready, price 1s., post free 1s. 2d. 


THE METROPOLITAN YEAR-BOOK, 
1891. 


Also issued in cloth, price 2s. 
‘A book whic ch every Londoner will do well to keep at 
he ik "_City Pr 


“The hook, convenient in size, contains a vast amount of 
matter which every Londoner may find useful, and frequently 
indispensable.” —Daily Telegraph. 


NOTICE. 


The Year-Book of Treatment for 1891 


(A Critical Review for Practitioners of Medicine 
and Surgery) 
Has been GREATLY ENLARGED, and will 
be Ready on Monday, February 16th, 
price 7s. 6d. 





Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, & Co.’s 


wi SD. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 


FREE EXCHANGE. Papers on Political 
and Economical Subjects, including Chapters on the Law 
of Value and Unearned Increment. By the late Right 
Hon. ae MALLET, C.B. Edited by BERNARD 





“* His book will be welcome not only to those who are able to prize 
it asa memorial of its — _ ie every student who believes in 
the continuing vitality of \ 

“ These essays contain much sound loounsunieal doctrine, very highly 
expounded, and very salutary in these days of sentimental socialism 
and impulsive philanthropy.”—Times. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of RIGHT. By 


Professor DIODATO LIOY. Translated from the Italian 
by W. HASTIE, B.D. [ Philosophical Library. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CONFUCIUS, The GREAT TEACHER: 
a Study. By Major-General G. G. ALEXANDER, C.B. 


“ A highly creditable attempi to convey an adequate knowledge | to 
Pogues public of Confucius the man, and Confucius the teacher.”— 
‘cotsman. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE NATURALIST of CUMBRAE. 
A True Story: being the Life of David Robertson. By 
his friend, the Rev. T. R. R. STEBBING, M.A. 

“The story of his well-spent life is full of interest and encourage- 

m: nt to naturalists, young and old.”—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, in old style boards or cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THOMAS BETTERTON. By Roserr 


W. LOWE. [Eminent Actors. 


Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN : Contributions 
chiefly to his Early History. By his Brother, Professor 
F. W. NEWMAN. 


“This little book comes opportunely to throw a side-light on the 
p mewn John Henry Newinan in the English Church.”—dfanchester 
uardian, 





Crown Svo, 5s. . 
MODIFICATION of ORGANISMS. 
By DAVID SYME. 


“The book consists of a series of smoothly written and lucid 
chapters on the Darwinian theories.”—Scottish Leader. 


THE RISE of CHRISTENDOM. By 
EDWIN JOHNSON, M.A. 


“ Abounds in excellent writing, — is marked by a high moral tone 
and purpose.”— Manchester Guardia: 


THE FORMATION of the GOSPELS. 
By F. P. BADHAM, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FORTY DAYS in the HOLY LAND: 
Before and After. By E. HARCOURT MITCHELL. 
With 6 Illustrations. 

“ Abounds in interesting incidents, and occasional humorous touches 
add to its attractiveness.”—Manchester Guardian. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
SOCIALISM, NEW and OLD. By Pro- 
— — = Scientific Series. 


“Professor Graham's book may be confidently recommended to all 
who are interested in the study of Socialism, and not so intoxicated 
with its promises of a heaven and a new earth as to be impatient of 
temperate and reasoned criticism.”— Times. 

“A valuable book; in short, much wanted in this country.”— 
Athenwewn. 

“His account of the various systems of Socialism, their forms and 
origins, &c., deserves to be ranked as perhaps the most lucid, fair- 
minded, and complete which has yet appeared in this country.’— 


Scotsman. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE DRAMA of EMPIRE. By W. 
MARSHAM ADAMS, B.A., Author of “ Zenobia,” a 


Tragedy. 
THIRD THOUSAND. 
. =) a > Wire 

A VISION of SAINTS. by Lewis 

MORRIS, Author of ‘‘ The Epic of Hades.”’ Feap. Svo, 

6s. 
“ A score of passages show that he can still write blank verse, which 
for harmony, purity of inspiration, and simplicity of diction, cannot 
ei asily be matched.”—St. James's Gazette. 

‘The book is a casket of gems. a ee Circular. 
“* Recalls the success of the ‘ Epic.’ - High thought expressed 


in, noble verse.”—Literary World. 
“Goes near to repeatim LS wonderful success of the ‘ Epic of 


Hades.’”—Liverpool Daily 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
IN MIDDLE HARROUR; and Other 
Verse, chiefly Australian. By THOMAS HENEY. 


Small crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
OAK and MAPLE: English and Canadian 


Verses. By Mrs. H. COGHILL. 





London : 








Tublishers in Ordinary to Uer Majesty the Queen. 


CassELL & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Kecan Pavut, Trencu, Trisver, & Co., Lrv. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1891. 
No. 979, New Series. 

Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

Jt is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§e., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Error. 








LITERATURE. 


Letters from Rome. By the Rev. T. Mozley. 

In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

‘* Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona.”’ 

Tnx Zimes had correspondents before those 
who make, or try to make, history dis- 
covered that it might be worth while to 
see that M. Blowitz and his peers had 
early and authentic information of what 
looked like important secrets of state. Its 
conductors have never been wanting to 
themselves. When the Vatican Council 
was to meet they sent the one of their staff 
who knew most about the business (though 
he could not speak either French or Italian) 
to sift and judge the information which their 
correspondent on the spot would gather; and 
they gave him an introduction to Mr. Odo 
Russell (as he was then), in the hope that he 
would tell him what he properly could. 
In fact, Mr. Odo Russell had little in- 
formation to give, and kept what he had 
to exchange with Lord Acton and Dr. Dil- 
linger. Obviously, Mr. Mozley was in no 
position to compete with the well-informed 
and bitter clique whose mouthpiece was 
Quirinus. It was reported at the time, as 
we learn from Mr. Mozley, that the reason 
the Germans were able to publish confi- 
dential documents was because they went to 
the source, or rather the issue, of things ; 
for as every document was issued to members 
of the Council in duplicate, one served for 
waste paper, of which the consumption was 
large. Possibly the report was propagated 
on system. 

One of the points which comes out most 
clearly in Mr. Mozley’s Letters is the 
anxiety of the Papal party to screen 
and spare the minority so long as there was 
any hope of converting them. This supple- 
ments what we learn from Quirinus—that 
it was a very up-hill business to bring even 
the minority of inopportunists to the 
point of provisional disbelief in a doctrine 
which their language had often implied and 
their acts were soon to enforce. Both 
writers leave us quite uncertain as to the 
reasons which moved most of the most 
important bishops of continental Europe to 
try at the eleventh hour to stem a current 
which for twenty years they had done their 


best to swell. Probably lay opinion took |, 


an Ecumenical Council a little more seriously 
than other scarcely less numerous episcopal 
gatherings; and soit became possible to 
work upon the selfish and unselfish alarms 
of prelates who feared conflicts with the civil 
power and the final apostacy of educated 
half-believers, and were very possibly 
influenced by something like chronic 
jealousy of the Roman Congregations, 





For one reason or other, amateurs of his- 
torical irony were regaled by the spectacle 
of the representatives of German science 
combining to extol the learning of the last 
apologist of the apocryphal Areopagite, 
and of Bishop Dupanloup transformed from 
a doughty champion of the Temporal Power 
and the Syllabus into a captious critic of 
the less creditable predecessors cf Pius IX. 

Both writers in different ways throw some 
light upon the question what the Council 
was originally meant to effect; whether 
Pius IX. and his most influential admirers 
were principally desirous of putting the 
theology of the Counter-Revolution into 
dogmatic shape at the Council of the Vatican 
as the theology of the Counter-Reformation 
had been at the Council of Trent, or had 
made up their minds from the first that a 
declaration of the personal infallibility of 
the Pope was to be the chief fruit of the 
Council. It appears from Quirinus that 
preparation had been made for both. Mr. 
Mozley was repeatedly informed, and duti- 
fully reported, that Infallibility would not 
be brought forward, or, if brought for- 
ward, would be rejected. His own im- 
pression was that the Council was 
merely an opportunity of feeling the pulse 
of the episcopate, and ascertaining how 
strong a formula could be carried with some 
approach to unanimity—which was also the 
opinion of Archbishop Spalding, who had a 
formula of his own. A good deal was done 
to create an impression that the Council was 
summoned to put the Church in better 
working order, and to get rid of picturesque 
and inconvenient survivals of mediaeval 
orders and rites. This can never have been 
the intention of the Pope and his confidants ; 
but it may very well have been the desire of 
an influential section of the sacred College. 

Certainly, until the question of Infalli- 
bility was brought forward, nearly every- 
thing that went on at the Council upon both 
sides was an admirable example of how not 
to do it. The Pope reserved practically the 
whole power of initiative to his own com- 
mission, and to a strong committee which 
represented the majority well and hardly 
ever met. The commission, if they wished 
to expedite business, proved quite incom- 
petent. The fathers of the Council on both 
sides wearied one another by reading ram- 
bling Latin pamphlets in a hall where almost 
every voice was inaudible. In the intervals 
of this exercise they tried to get pam- 
phlets printed abroad, or sent home 
denunciations of some priest or journal- 
ist, and went about Rome explaining 
as the case might be that no one 
knew any theology but the Italians, or 
that the Italians were grossly ignorant of 
history. Mr. Mozley found himself often 
reduced to writing about the Carnival and 
the Corso. He repeated gossip about a 
flancur or a spy who managed to attend 
several sittings disguised as an oriental 
bishop, and speculations about the Marquis 
of Bute, who was expected to be liberal 
after his power (aye, and beyond his power) 
both in studios and churches. Once at least 
he got held of a really important piece of 
news: on the tenth of February he was 
passing through St. Peter’s and heard a 
great noise in the Council Hall, which he 





thought was only the echo of the speaker’s 
voice. Afterwards he found that the 
minority had been mobbing Ghilardi, the 
infallibilist Bishop of Mondovi, as the 
majority once and again mobbed Stross- 
mayer, whose ideas of conciliation and re- 
form were certainly provokingly unpractical, 
while his criticism of the Curia was weakened 
by personalities. He accused the Cardinals 
of avarice, though his own official income 
was larger than theirs, as Cardinal Di Pietro 
told him. The only person who seems really 
to have distinguished himself was Cardinal 
Antonelli. He knew exactly what would 
happen, and took it exactly for what it was 
worth: he told everybody that the Church 
would be more peremptory than ever in 
theory, and as conciliatory as ever in practice. 
When he had made sure that France and 
Austria would keep quiet, it was time for 
the Council to try to begin to work. 

Mr. Mozley was one of the privileged 

spectators of the promulgation of the decree 
De Fide ; but as he could not hear the pro- 
clamation, he preferred to write about what 
he could hear, which happened to be a 
pretty ‘vert’ chattering cleverly to another 
young lady about her change of views. This 
was almost the last Mr. Mozley saw or heard 
of the Council. At the end of April he was 
threatened with Roman fever, and so the 
whole party had to leave. On their way 
home Mr. Mozley was asked to relieve his 
Paris colleague, who was ill, and so had to 
report on the Plebiscite when it came off, 
though, as he is careful to remind us, the 
Times, was informed as late as March 31 
that the idea would probably be abandened. 
He had the option of taking up the situa- 
tion permanently, and trying to make history 
himself by giving M. Olivier good advice 
through an interpreter; and the prospect 
rather tempted him. If he had yielded to the 
temptation he would have been shut up in 
Paris, and vacated Plymtree. But destiny, 
or rather a “guardian angel ”’—without 
wings—decided that he was to go home at 
once. He seems to have written a leading 
article on the hypothesis that the long-ex- 
pected definition was to be proclaimed on St. 
Peter’s Day ; for he does not disclaim ignor- 
ance of the authorship as he does of another, 
which he reprints on the programme of 
the Civilta, full of alarms as unreal as that 
programme itself. After another article he 
returned to Rome in time to witness the 
gloomy and ominous pageant of July 18, 
and imagined that a fat monk who shouted 
was really cheering an incipient schism. 
Mr. Mozley believed that the hundred or so 
illustrious prelates who fled protesting from 
the Council intended to organise resistance. 
Quirinus knew better. 
‘It only remains to follow up the anathematised 
enemy, the bishops of the minority, into their 
lurking places, and compel each man of them 
to bend under the Caudine yoke amid the 
scornful laughter of his colleagues of the 
majority.” 

‘Man walketh in a vain shadow and dis- 
quieteth himself in vain.” It is twenty 
years and more since the Council from 
which so much was hoped; and what has 
come of it? The most learned ecclesiastic 
of the century found himself condemned by 
his historical conscience to pass the last and 
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not the least brilliant years of a long life in 
spiritual isolation, witnessing to something 
or other—posterity will wonder what—with 
a patience and dignity almost sufficient to 
dignify a quaint little schism which, though 
he never exactly joined it, has not yet 
ceased to attract the respectful interest of a 
few English prelates and divines. Within 
the Roman pale a Pope, conscious not only 
of infallibility but of inspiration, had still 
seven years to reign. He has been followed 
by perhaps the most accomplished of all the 
successors of Benedict XIV. Has either 
lightened the many perplexities of the faith- 
ful by any new definition or by making any 
old definition clearer? All that outsiders 
can hear of is a recommendation to study 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and a sanction to the 
war which, for some reason, it is thought 
necessary to carry on against the memory of 
Rosmini. Infallibility seems to have been 
interpreted so as to secure the maximum of 
restraint with the minimum of guidance. 
The Pope does not undertake to think for 
the faithful, but they risk more than ever if 
they think for themselves in a way that may 
displease the Pope. 

Probably Mr. Mozley is not alone in 
wishing that it were possible to modify the 
utterances of twenty years ago, to “ sophro- 
nise ” them “ as we used to say in our golden 
Oriel days.” One of the most interesting 
things in the Preface is the epitaph of the 
Oxford Movement. 

** Begun with lofty aims, disinterested motives, 
genius, learning, singular gifts of personal 
character, and an undoubted cause, it deeply 
affected those who could sympathise with the 
prime movers and understand the appeal. It 
became the heartfelt and life-long loyalty of 
some five or six thousand gentlemen and ladies, 
representing the best blood, the best traditions, 
and the best qualities of the nation. But the 
mass of the British people, deaf from the first, 
and unable to see what was the matter, only 
saw it to recoil.” 

Yet that was not the end, the whole face of 
Anglicanism has changed. It would be 
false and profane to think of the daw in 
peacock’s feathers. Might one think of a 
gnarled and sturdy tree, where at its barest 
a Hooker or a Mant could find a staff, or a 
Bentley or a Warburton or a Grimthorpe 
choose a cudgel, while a Herbert, a Ken, a 
Heber, and a Keble managed to sing in its 
shade? It looked bright in spring and 
picturesque in autumn, only when Newman 
came near to pluck and eat, something set 
his teeth on edge. He looked, he almost 
hoped, for storms to shiver all the wilding 
shoots and leave the stump free for 
apostolical grafts. Now the branches 
spread more luxuriantly than ever; the 
tempest h’s not broken yet. Meanwhile, 
some of tlte choicest fruits of primitive and 
mediaeval gardens may be seen ripening 
here and there among the boughs. If not 
quite unchanged they are recognisable still, 
and not less sweet. Many are pleased and 
few surprised; few care to wonder what 
will be the end. 

Mr. Mozley has outlived such questions. 
He took his share of work and fighting | 
once. He, if any, has won the right to say : 





‘**To myself all this controversy upon questions 
better settled in the upper room of the Christian 
community, and in the innermost chambers of 


the soul, had long been most painful and em- 
barrassing, and I had kept clear of it as far as 
possible. In my heart, I don’t think there is 
much to choose between the infallibility of 
private judgment and that of the See of Rome. 
Theologians, whether public or private, whether 
professional or amateur, whether male or female, 
whether old or young, of whatever nation, 
language, or form of government, are a pre- 
sumptuous and tyrannical race, ever trying to 
impose their words — words only, or sounds 
without sense—upon others more disposed, 
like Her, whom we may call the first Christian, 
to ponder over these things in their hearts.” 
After all, it is hard to speak of peace 
peaceably. Even now the thought of “ the 
Public Elementary Education Act, under 
which, as under hoofs, harrows, and steam- 
rollers, the Church of England has since 
been groaning to this day,” has power to 
trouble the well-earned repose of the old 
war-horse— 
bs wad Ovntds day Ewe? Irmors aBavaroow. 


G. A. Srucox. 








Poems. By Christina Rossetti. (Macmillan.) 


One by one the dii majores of modern song 
are passing into the classic one volume, a 
form which the foolish assumption thereof 
by one or two who are emphatically not of 
the majores can hardly rob of its significance. 
Till a fame attains to that it is more or less 


nebulous. So long as one has to specify 
volumes — till ‘Endymion, a _ Poetic 
Romance” and ‘Lamia, Isabella, &c.,” 


have become simply ‘ Keats”; till ‘In 
Memoriam” and ‘‘ Maud,” and how much 
else of the fairest art, have merged their 
identity in “ Tennyson”—the poet has not 
yet undergone disembodiment, but still 
walks, so to say, in the dress of the period. 
With the one volume the poet enters into 
mythology. This, of course, with — 
tions. Mr. Swinburne, for instance, ought 
really to be in one volume by this time, and 
Mr. William Morris, if one could only pack 
them close enough—an “ if,” however, 
which the closely printed new edition of 
The Earthly Paradise makes rather forlorn. 

But our present concern is to thank 
Messrs. Macmillan for a volume which we 
need not name ‘Goblin Market” or ‘A 
Pageant,” but our “Christina Rossetti.” 
Ilere, in four hundred and fifty clearly 
printed pages, we have the exquisite product 
of a life which cannot yet have left off 
singing, poems of as fair an art, lyrics of as 
fresh a note, dreams of as strange a phan- 
tasy, as ever made blessed the English 
tongue. 

To say that Miss Rossetti is the greatest 
English poet among women is to pay regard 
to a distinction which, in questions of art, is 
purely arbitrary—a distinction which has 
given us the foolish word “ poetess,” a 
standing witness in our language to the 
national obtuseness. How little must the 
artistic constitution—the third sex—be 
understood among a people with such a 
word in their dictionary. How inorganic 
such distinctions are, of course, needs no 
illustration, though, if such were necessary, 
Miss Christina Rossetti’s genius would form 
an admirable text ; for, to my mind, she is, 
in right of its rarest quality, our one imagi- 





native descendant of the magician of “‘ Kubla 
Khan.” No English poet till the appear- 
ance of “‘ Goblin Market ” ever again found 
the hidden door to Xanadhu save she. 
Keats and Tennyson, and he who saw “ the 
curled moon ” 


** like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf,”’ 


have had rare glimpses of that land ‘“ East 
of the Sun and West of the Moon.” William 
Allingham wrote one or two fairy poems 
haunted with its strange light—poems which 
also bear an odd physiognomical resemblance 
to ‘Goblin Market”; but only Coleridge 
and Christina Rossetti have walked in it as 
their native clime. 

In that power of dream, that gift of the 
child’s imagination, is the most absolute 
distinction of these poems. All things are 
seen in that light, the whole world is still a 
child’s vision of wonder, every hill is a 
presence, every flower a gnome, and that 
‘mysterious face of common things” which 
every poet intermittently realises is for her 
their constant aspect. That is the indi- 
vidual charm of her many exquisite natural 
pictures ; the light of the miracle is about 
them all; their fresh morning scent and 
bloom come breathing a sense of the 
mystery of their existence, not ‘‘the burden,” 
but the glamour—that sense of strangeness 
which an old-fashic:::d garden flower in- 
spires, or 

‘* the curious sudden stool 
That perfects in a night.”’ 

But this, though so much, is only one 
aspect of a genius which is singularly many- 
sided. A gift of simple singing, an artless 
perfection of art, a pulse of unpremeditated 
passion, an ideal spiritual exaltation—all 
these powers go to the making of these 
poems, with a spontaneity in their exercise 
rare indeed in our self-conscious age. In 
no other modern poet is “the fine careless 
rapture” so surely heard. It is character- 
istic of the artlessness of these poems that 
they are given to us without any attempt at 
arrangement, thrown down in a clustering 
tangle, moonflower and daisy, nightshade 
and hawthorn, cak-leaves—with acorns of 
pre-Raphaelite perfection—and wandering 
bramble ; without any classification except 
the arbitrary division into first and second 
series, which, however, is well retained, as 
it serves to remind us of the two original 
volumes now merged into one. 

The first series consists of the ‘‘ Goblin 
Market” volume, reprinted without change or 
addition ; but the second includes about a 
dozen hitherto uncollected poems, among 
which one turns to ‘ Birchington Church- 
yard ” and ‘‘ One Sea-side Grave ” with sad 
interest. I quote the latter :— 

** Unmindful of the roses, 
Unmindful of the thorn, 
A reaper tired reposes 


Among his gathered corn : 
So might I, till the morn ! 


** Cold as the cold Decembers, 
Past as the days that set, 
While only one remembers 
And all the rest forget— 
But one remembers yet.”’ 
Another beautiful ‘“ Vale” added to the 
many already given to us by the same singer ; 
for the note of loss and the peculiar sad 
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cadence of the music, even though the song 
be of happy things, is another distinctive 
characteristic of Miss Rossetti’s singing. It 
wells through all, like the sadness of the 
spring. Her songs of love are nearly always 
of love’s loss; of its joy she sings with pas- 
sionate throat, but it is joy seen through the 
mirror of a wild regret. Yet she is not as 
those who sorrow without hope—she can 
still say from the heart: ‘Or in this world, 
or in the world to come.” 

And though, of course, many of her poems 
are directly ‘‘ devotional” as her brother 
Dante Gabriel’s are not, it is interesting to 
trace the same strain of mystic materialism 
running through them as gave us “The 
Blessed Damozel”: as in that poem, the 
dream is of a heaven where 

** We shall meet as once we met, 

And love with old familiar love.’’ 
And, to turn once more to purely artistic 
considerations, here and there also in her 
poems the verse has occasionally that 
*‘ decorative” quality, as of cloth of gold 
stiff with sumptuous needle-work design, 
which is a constant effect in the painter’s 
poetry—that rich material symbolism such 
as finds its most perfect illustration in a 
poem like the Song of Solomon. One lyric 
I am particularly thinking of is especially 
wonderful, in that, rich as is the garment, 
the song does not merely wear it, but 
animates it all through with throbbing life, 
so that the great rich images seem to come 
but as the native utterance of the happy 
heart. 

“* My heart is like a singing bird 

Whose nest is in a watered shoot ; 
My heart is like an apple-tree 
Whose boughs are bent with thickset fruit ; 
My heart is like a rainbow shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea ; 
My heart is gladder than all these, 
Because my love is come to me. 
** Raise me a dais of silk and down; 
Hang it with vair and purple dyes ; 
Carve it in doves and pomegranates, 
And peacocks with a hundred eyes ; 
Work it in gold and silver grapes, 
In leaves and silver fleurs-de-lys : 
Because the birthday of my life 
Is come, my love is come to me.”’ 
It is late in the day to be quoting “A 
Birthday ”—(to make use of a phrase which 
has latterly been applied entirely to writers 
of a fortnight old)—but I do so because 
probably of all Miss Rossetti’s poems it 
most nearly embodies all the various quali- 
ties of her poetry. It is full of that strange 
light of imagination, it is a little spring of 
bubbling song, its passion is spontaneous, 
its art is flawless. 

But these resemblances between the work 
of sister and brother, though organic, are 
only of occasional occurrence on the sur- 
face; and the vital impulse in each case 
is very distinct. The law of one is 
but the exception of the other. Dante 
Gabriel’s was not spontaneity, Miss Ros- 
setti’s is. His phrase is sumptuous with 
Latin, hers is ever simple with Saxon, her 
most haunting rhyme—effects are in words 
of one syllable. Her song, though here and 
there coloured with her Italian blood, is as 
distinctly English as English maids and 
meadows. 

Of what I have called its artless art one 
of its defects seems to me a proof—the occa- 





sional lapses into prose, even into common- 


place. Sometimes in her best poems we 
come across a word insensitive or out of 
colour. This, obviously, cannot be from lack of 
the power of art, it can only be because her 
exercise of the power is mainly unconscious. 
We find the same flaws in the early work 
of Keats; but he, on the other hand, soon 
learnt to train his song by a mature study 
of style. I should say, however, that Miss 
Rossetti has never done this; and so great 
is her instinctive power of art that she has 
really been able to afford the neglect, her 
poetry retaining thereby a charming xaiveté 
which by a self-conscious culture might have 
been lost to us. 

I have so far spoken of the essential 
qualities of Miss Rossetti’s poetry without 
reference to her wide range of theme, which 
is none the less a significant consideration, 
significant usually of a power of large hand- 
ling. Dream-allegories such as ‘ Goblin 
Market,” or that of the Prince who “‘loitered 
on the road too long” and lost his lady ; 
ballads of the sweet old-world model, like 
‘‘ Maude Clare’’; idylls of to-day such as 
‘Maggie a Lady”; exquisitecountry-pictures 
—these are what we have long since found 
side by side with spiritual allegories such as 
‘“* Up-Hill,” poems of religious ecstacy such 
as ‘The Convent Threshold,” and all the 
pages ‘‘ ypoudred” with lyrics as that old 
meadow was “‘ with daysé.” Lyrics, lyrics, 
singing everywhere like brooks, jubilant 
with the joy of earth, tremulous with love’s 
tears, buoyant with prayer and faith. 

Miss Rossetti has written a sequence 
of love-sonnets—the ‘‘ Monna Innominata” 
—which certainly should have place by 
those ‘‘ from the Portuguese’’; but no one 
else in our day has given us her 

** | . . chants as of a lonely thrush’s throat 

At latest eve, 

That does in each calm note 

Both joy and grieve ; 

Notes few and strong and fine, 

Gilt with sweet day’s decline, 

And sad with promise of a different sun.’’ 

There could be found no fitter words to 
express the spirit and cadence of Miss 
Rossetti’s lyrics than these lovely lines from 
‘The Unknown Eros.” 

Ricuarp LE GAuuienne, 








“Herors or THE Nations.” — Gustavus 
Adolphus and the Struggle of Protestantism 
Sor Existence. By C. R. L. Fletcher. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 

Gustavus Apotpnus may be called the ideal 

Protestant. Not quite a saint perhaps, 

though Mr. Fletcher somewhat rashly exalts 

him even above St. Louis, he nevertheless 
died a martyr’s death, and the world has 
ever since placed him in the foremost rank 
of her noblest heroes. In Mr. Fletcher the 
great Swede has found an appreciative and 
sympathetic biographer, able and willing to 
do him complete justice. It is true, as he is 
careful to explain in his singularly modest 
preface, that his knowledge of Swedish is 
elementary. But, fortunately, the Gustavan 
literature is polyglot ; and from the copious 

German, French, and English sources of 

this very wide subject, Mr. Fletcher has 

drawn both liberally and judiciously. After 

@ vigorous and pregnant introductory 





chapter (which testifies to a careful study of 
early Scandinavian history), and an irritat- 
ingly brief account of Gustavus’s early 
years, Mr. Fletcher crowns his hero and 
plunges with him at once ix medias res, 
The Polish wars, in which Gustavus may be 
said to have served his military apprentice- 
ship, are ~— yet adequately described ; 
and then . Fletcher settles down in 
earnest to what is, after all, the main busi- 
ness of his book—Gustavus’s participation 
in the Thirty Years’ War. 

What was the king’s real motive of 

interference in that great religious contest ? 
That is a question which has often been 
asked and never satisfactorily answered. 
No doubt personal ambition had something 
to do with it ; and we must allow something 
else for that strange, almost feverish, rest- 
lessness which characterised all the Vasas, 
But we certainly think that Mr. Fletcher is 
right in assuming that his hero’s motives 
were pure in the main; and it is doing 
Gustavus no more than justice to say that 
his sympathy with his suffering co- 
religionists weighed more with him than 
any other consideration. The military 
history of the book is perhaps the best part 
of it, although great praise is also due to 
the author for the skill and patience with 
which he has unravelled the tangled skein 
of those dreary ,diplomatic intrigues with 
which the timorous and _tergiversating 
Protestant princes wore out the forbear- 
ance and benumbed the energies of their 
chivalrous deliverer. The character of 
Gustavus’s generalship is very happily 
summarised : 
‘‘Gustavus was not perhaps a greater master 
of strategy than Wallenstein ; he was certainly 
a greater master of tactics. He was not a 
greater cavalry captain than Pappenheim ; but 
the latter had not the coup d’oeil which enables 
a man to grasp a whole battle at once. He had 
not more endurance than Tilly ; but he kept his 
soldiers better in hand in victory, as well as in 
defeat. Moreover, his position as a king, who 
was his own commander-in-chief and disposed 
of the resources of a kingdom, limited though 
they might be, and who was also independent 
of orders from any superior, gave him . . . 
an inestimable advantage over his rivals.’ 


On the other hand, Mr. Fletcher is often 
overhasty in imputing blunders to Gustavus, 
as, ¢.g., With reference to the unfortunate 
Magdeburg affair. He underestimates the 
military genius of Wallenstein, who un- 
doubtedly outgeneralled Gustavus at the 
commencement of the fatal Liitzen cam- 
paign ; and his verdict in favour of the noble 
Tarstensson, as the ‘ best of all Gustavus’s 
generals,”’ is altogether against the evidence. 
That distinction belongs indisputably to 
Banér, whose victories and retreats, as the 
late Lord Beaconsfield once remarked, were 
little short of miracles. Nor can anything 
justify his covert sneer at the great Chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern, that moral and intellectual 
giant, Gustavus’s indispensable fellow- 
worker and the sole supporter, after his 
death, of the tottering Swedish Empire. 

The great battles are described throughout 
by Mr. Fletcher with spirit and intelligence ; 
and here he very skilfully utilises the 
Swedish Intelligencer, and the quaint and 
racy memoirs of that jovial free-lance, 








Colonel Robert Monro, who eulogises Soest 
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as “a good Calvinist town which brews 
liquor best for the body and clearest from 
all filth or barme, as their religion is best | 
for the soul and clearest from the dregs of | 
superstition.” In one place, however, Mr. | 
Fletcher’s defective acquaintance with 
Swedish is regrettable. An eye-witness of 
the battle of Leipsic quoted by Veibull, 
contrasts the Swedish tatterdemalions with 
the spick and span new Imperial troops whom 
he describes as romareniisige och snorrhittiska 
tillyaner (‘*roman-nosed and whirligig-hatted 
Tillians”). This Mr. Fletcher lamely renders 
by ‘‘the handsome troops of Tilly,” thus 
entirely missing the pun, which is the point 
of the whole description. 

These are only trifles; but we have a more 
serious quarrel with Mr. Fletcher. One misses 
in his book those personal minutiae, those 
private anecdotes and details, without which 
one can form no very definite idea of his 
hero. How can we hope to know what a man 
really is like if we are told next to nothing 
about his personal appearance, favourite 
pastimes, private life; nothing about what 
his intimate friends thought of him, or 
what he was to his family? It would have 
been something if Mr. Fletcher had even 
told us that the eyes of the great warrior 
king were large and blue ; that his wonderful 
golden hair won for him in Italy the name 
of J/ ve @oro; that he loved music and 
singing, and that his favourite instrument 
was the lute. Such things one looks for 
first of all in a popular biography, but in 
this case we look for them in vain. We 
have, indeed, “ an interesting glimpse ” of 
the king’s personal appearance as described 
by some Dutch ambassadors in 1611; but it 
is the veriest glimpse, and even the romantic 
episode of Ebba Brahe (afterwards immor- 
talised by Gustavus III. in his great 
drama, ‘‘ Gustaf Adolf och Ebba Brahe”) 
cut down to half a page. In 
short, the book rather a political 
monograph than a genuine biography, 
though it is due to Mr. Fletcher to say that 
he acknowledges as much himself. 

The illustrations (mostly borrowed from 
Veibull’s Gustaf 11. Adolf’s Historia) and 
the maps are excellent, the whole get up of 
the book is most attractive, and it has been 
edited with exemplary care. There are, 
however, one or two slight slips which 
should be rectified in subsequent editions. 
** Dalecarlia” for “ Dalarne,” though per- 
versely adopted by many English writers, is 
about as absurd as “ Highlandmania ” would 
be for ‘The Highlands”; to eall Gabriel 
Bethlen Prince of Transylvania Bethlen 
Gabor (let alone Bethlen) is to put the cart 
before the horse ; and what need is there to 
take the German form (Schonen) of the 
Swedish Skane when an English equivalent 
(Scania) is already in use? On for “ of,” 


18 


is 





on p. 5, and Slots for ‘ Slott,” on p. 18, are, 
obviously, misprints. 
R. Nisper Bary. 








With the Beduins: a Narrative of Journeys 

and Adventures in Unfrequented Parts of 
By Gray TIill. 
Mr. Gray Hits is almost too anxious to | 
assure scholars that he does not write for 
them. 


Syria. (Fisher Unwin.) 


The times are long since past when 





| (Arnon). 


tive, just because it is simply true. 


scholars thought it enough to study the 
bare letter of the Bible, and neglected the 
priceless help which, even when shorn of 
its glory, the ‘pleasant land” can give. 
It is quite true that Mr. Hill is somewhat 
deficient in archaeological and _ scientific 
tastes. The publications of Conder, Tris- 
tram, Lortet, Oliphant, Doughty, and the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, are for critical 
purposes far and away more valuable than 
this plain record of adventures ; and I am 
not sure that some of these writers do not 
beat Mr. Hill even in purely descriptive 
passages. Certainly, Mr. F. J. Bliss has 
given a more interesting account of his visit 
to Palmyra in Seribner’s Magazine for April 
1890, and of his stay at Ma’lila, with its 
caves, inscriptions, and dialect of Syriac, in 
the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Fund for April 1890. The descriptions of 
Sir A. H. Layard, too, if I remember right, 
give a far more vivid idea of the ruins of 
Jerash. All this is true; but Mr. Hill’s 
keen sense of enjoyment as he travels com- 
municates itself to us as we read. He 
makes us feel ourselves his companions; at 
least, we seem to be reading letters fresh 
from his Syrian encampments. One may 
hope that this is not the last time that we 
shall thus be favoured. His captivity in 
Kerak, and his summer settlement on the 
Mount of Olives, have given one at any rate 
of his readers a personal interest in him and 
in his brave wife. 

Three distinct journeys are chronicled in 
this book. In 1888 Mr. and Mrs. Hill 
paid their first visit to the east of the 
Jordan, not without a slight experience of 
Beduin lawlessness. At Umm Aeis, the 
ancient Gadara, a well-planned night attack 
was made upon their tent. In 1889 Philistia 
and Palmyra, and in 1890 the country south 
and east of the Dead Sea, were their 
‘‘happy hunting-fields.” Certainly, in the 
latter year, they had chosen their ground 
well. They started, hoping to reach Petra 
from the northward, contrary to the urgent 
advice of the consul, though even he did not 
know how specially dangerous the journey 
was last year. I will not spoil the reader’s 
pleasure by describing how the travellers 
were compelled to give up Petra in exchange 
for Kerak, and how dearly they paid for 
their most uncomfortable sight of that 
wondrous town (certainly not the mmm7p 
of the Moabite Stone, as Mr. Hill has been 
wrongly informed, for reasons which will be 
found in Dr. Ginsburg’s note on 1. 21 of 
the inscription). No more exciting traveller’s 
record has perhaps been written than (part 
iii.) chap. iv., “The Keraki — Trap 
No. 1”; chap. v., “‘The English Mission- 
aries”; chap. vi., “The Keraki — Trap 
No. 2”; chap. vii., ‘We await the return 
of the ‘holy man’”; and chap. viii., “ We 
get free from the Keraki and cross Méjed” 
The sketch of Mr. Lethaby, the 
heroically obstinate missionary to these 
modern Ishmaelites of Kerak, is most effec- 
One of 
Mr. Lethaby’s letters, printed by his sup- 
porters as a tract, had reached me some 
time before Mr. Hill’s volume, so that I 
was prepared to study this lifelike portrait 
with interest. Who can criticise this faith- 
| ful servant of conscience, or fail to love the 





kind little boys, so unlike their sires, whom 
their instructress, Mrs. Lethaby, had pre- 
pared to befriend the forlorn travellers at a 
critical moment ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Hill are lovers of Syrian 
nature and interested students of Syrian 
humanity. There is, therefore, in the present 
volume a different flavour from that to 
which most writers on Palestine have 
accustomed us. The Keraki are splendid 
ruffians, and will not soon be forgotten. 
Dog-nature, too, falls within the range of 
their observation. Very touching is the 
story of ‘‘ Werdie,” as Mr. Hill reproduces 
the Beduin’s pronunciation. of ward, “‘ rose” 
—the name which this poor wandering dog 
received from the camp-servants. On other 
points I must not linger. It will be noticed 
with regret that the view from Mount Nebo 
seemed disappointing; Socin’s account in 
Baedeker’s Palestine is somewhat different. 
The reverence of the good old Moslem cook 
for the prophet Misa is delightful, if not 
edifying. The Appendix contains a selec- 
tion of quaint stories and fables told the 
author by one Abi Suleimin. Nor must I 
wholly pass over the sixty-eight helpful 


illustrations. 
T. K. Cueyne. 








Letters to Living A :‘hors. 
Steuart. (Sampson Low.) 


Tue epistolary form of the papers in this 
volume is to be commended, for it has 
evidently been chosen, not whimsically, but 
deliberately, and with that judgment which 
has regard to the fitness of things. Mr. 
Steuart is an able man, who writes with 
unfailing facility and frequent pointedness, 
and therefore what he has to say is worth 
listening to; but had he given to the 
thoughts here uttered the form and name 
of ‘‘ essays” or ‘‘ studies,” the critics would 
certainly have done their best to deprive 
him of readers. They would have described 
the matter of his book as ludicrously in- 
adequate and its manner as almost impu- 
dently discursive ; and severe as the verdict 
would have been, Mr. Steuart would have 
had no right to complain of it as unjust. 
What value, it would have been asked—and 
asked with perfect fairness—can possibly 
belong to an ‘“‘ essay” on Mr. Froude which 
gives one page to the entire mass of his 
historical work and five to his single 
romance, The Two Chiefs of Dunboy; or to a 
** study ” of Mr. Swinburne, more than half 
of which is devoted to an indignant and 
scornful denunciation of that poet’s critical 
inconsistencies? To such questioning no 
effective answer could have been returned ; 
and Mr. Steuart’s only possible course 
would have been to plead guilty, to promise 
amendment, and to throw himself on the 
mercy of the court. Now, however, he is free 
from even the risk of such humiliation, for a 
letter is the one form of expression in which 
a man can say what he likes, and withhold 
what he likes, without bringing himself 
within the jurisdiction of any administrator 
of critical law. The reader may agree with 
Mr. Steuart or he may disagree with him: 
but he has not a figment of right to com- 
plain because a certain theme is or is not 


By John A. 





treated in a certain place. The author 
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simply puts the name of a writer at the head 
of his page, and proceeds to write, not a 
complete critical estimate, but an easy letter 
about those features of the writer’s work in 
which he is most interested, or those topics 
which they happen to suggest to him. 

The writers addressed are seventeen in 
number; and, as might have been expected 
the letters are unequal in intellectual weight, 
in critical discrimination, and even in | terary 
skill. Of the letter to Mr. Ruskin, for ex- 
ample, it can only be said that it is well 
enough as a light, chatty contribution to the 
columns of the popular journal from which 
the whole work is reprinted, while that 
addressed to Mr. Mark Twain is one of 
- those specimens of forced, machine-made 
humour that are utterly worthless in any 
place and at any time. On the other hand, 
the letters to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and Mr. William Black are models of 
criticism which is at once clear-sighted, 
sympathetic, and discriminating. They are 
inevitably too brief to be exhaustive, but 
within their range they could not well be 
more satisfactory than they are. So far as 
the intellectual needs of ordinarily sensible 
peuple are concerned, there was perhaps no 
necessity to expose the absurdity of Mr. 
Sala’s characterisation of Dr. Holmes as “‘ a 
funny fellow, a very funny fellow ” ; but the 
task of showing the vein of fineserious thought 
beneath the surface-soil of easy gaiety 
in the breakfast-table colloquies is so plea- 
santly performed that no one will disparage 
it because it is a work of supererogation. 
There is certainly nothing supererogatory 
about the interesting and appreciative pas- 
sage in the letter to Mr. William Black 
which is devoted to establish the claims of 
Macleod of Dare to a place of honour, if not of 
supremacy, among its writer’s works. There 
are, indeed, a great many people who agree 
with Dr. Downward in Armadale that a 
novel should “occasionally make us laugh 
and always make us comfortable ;” and, 
until the trading instinct is expelled from 
the mind of every artist, novels will be 
produced with a view to comfort rather than 
to artistic perfection. But Mr. Steuart is 
undoubtedly right in thinking that the con- 
clusion of Macleod of Dare is one of the best 
pieces of work that Mr. Black has ever 
done, because he has dared to be uncomfort- 
able in order that he may be imaginatively 
consistent and veracious. 

Another admirable letter is the one 
addressed to Mr. J. R. Lowell, with its 
shrewd and, probably, just suggestion that 
the inspiration of the Biglow Papers is to be 
looked for in the dialect poems of Burns 
rather than in the satirical poems of Jean 
Paul Richter, where Mr. Thomas Hughes 
thinks he finds it. Indeed, Mr. Steuart’s 
remarks on Mr. Lowell as a humorous 
satirist in prose and verse are so excellent, 
and so entirely to the point, that one is sur- 
prised to come upon such an almost fatuous 
sentence as that in which he says of the 
serious poems, “ They are not all of equal 
merit, and, perhaps, none is quite Miltonic.” 
There is no poet who has ever written to 
whom the first clause would not apply, 
and, therefore, the oracular dictum can 

ave no special relevance to the work of 
any poet in particular; while the second 


=> -- 





clause is surely the best instance provided 
by recent literature of the proverbial odious- 
ness of comparisons. The odiousness of the 

resent comparison lies in its utterineptitude, 
or with Milton Mr. Lowell has absolutely 
nothing incommon. The living poet never 
even reminds us of the dead classic, so that 
to say he is not ‘‘ quite Miltonic” is as truly 
beside the mark as it would be to say that 
he is not quite Homeric or quite Shaksperian. 
On the same page is to be found one of those 
irritating little inconsistencies which are 
sure to crop up when articles hastily written 
for a periodical are reprinted without careful 
revision. Mr. Steuart calls Mr. Lowell a 
‘useful ” poet ; whereas in the letter to Mr. 
Swinburne appears a long and rather crudely 
sarcastic passage in which Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, who applied this very epithet to the 
poetry of Matthew Arnold, is gibed and 
flouted for using a term which the writer 
seems to consider has, in the criticism of 
verse, no intelligible meaning. 

These things are, however, trifles, and no 
practical object is to be attained by dwelling 
upon them. ‘The important defects of the 
book are a certain looseness in the use of 
words like ‘realistic’ and ‘ romantic,” 
which are simply confusing unless the sense 
in which they are used is rigidly defined, 
and a lack of the judicial spirit in speaking 
of authors who are yet on their trial in the 
court of criticism. If one honestly feels 
strong admiration for the work of a con- 
temporary, a studied reticence in the ex- 
pression of one’s emotion is open to the 
charge of cowardice or affectation; but to 
compare our favourites to accepted classics 
is to do them injury rather than service, 
for while faint praise has damned its tens, 
overcharged eulogy has discredited its 
hundreds. On the other hand, Mr. Steuart 
shows himself possessed of a large fund of 
really intelligent enthusiasm; and the 
verdict of an enthusiast, though it may be 
rash in expression, has often more of sub- 
stantial truth than that of a cold “ disin- 
terested’ critic. One thing, at any rate, is 
certain—that these Letters to Living Authors 
will be found eminently readable. 

James Asncrorr Noste. 








‘Great Writers.” —Life of Arthur Schopen- 
hauer. By William Wallace, Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Oxford. 
(Walter Scott.) 


Tue work before us might serve as a model 
for writers of little books on large subjects. 
No doubt material was embarrassingly plen- 
tiful, and the ground had often been covered 
before.. Prof. Wallace, we think, has done 
the work more satisfactorily than his pre- 
decessors. The biographical detail—neces- 
sarily by far the largest part of the book— 
is better marshalled and digested, we think, 
than it was by Miss Zimmern, and much 
more amply given than by M. Ribot. 
the part devoted to Schopenhauer’s phil- 
osophy is very small, and we rise from its 
perusal with our knowledge not much 
enlarged, this, we suppose, is due to the 
necessary limits of the work. A public that 
is to buy such a handsome little book for 
a shilling will probably care principally 


If | 


about Schopenhauer’s scuffies with his 
landlady’s female friends and his squabbles 
with his mother, the pretty picture of the 
country house by the I’rische Haff where he 
spent his early childhood, the pet lambs 
whose bells rang an octave as they gambolled 
together, the vivid sketch of the polities of 
Dantzig early in this century, and the study 
of the family history of his parents, which 
indicates that tendencies inherited from 
them go far to excuse the faults of their 
famous descendant. 

All this Prof. Wallace has set forth 
admirably in the work before us. Te has 
done more. Himself the eloquent exponent 
of Hegel, he has written a not less eloquent 
and not at all unsympathetic exposition of 
the doctrines of Hegel’s bitterest and most 
contemptuous critic. Himself a professor 
and imbued with the professorial philosophy, 
the Katheder-Philosophie of Germany and 
Scotland, he has dealt in a friendly spirit 
with the work of one whom an enemy might 
call an amateur in philosophy, and who, in 
fact—despite all his efforts—spoke to a 
public that could hardly deserve even that 
designation. Unfortunately, this exposition 
takes up less than a fourth of the book. 
But there was clearly no space for more. 

Though we thus learn little about Scho- 
penhauer’s system, we have a curious and 
repulsive study of character, eminently read- 
able by a public which delights in studies 
of psychical pathology. We have the “ two 
Schopenhauers” of whom Prof. Wallace 
speaks (p. 111): the outward man—irritable, 
petulant, vain, sordid, strongly sensual, and 
absorbed in self; and the philosopher, who 
“draws close to the great heart of life 
and 
** holds the best life to be that of one who has 
pierced, through the illusions dividing one 
conscious individuality from another, into that 
heart of eternal rest where we are each member’ 
one of another, essentially united in the great 
ocean of Being, in which, and by which, we 
alone live.” 

Unfortunately, ‘‘in some of Schopen- 
hauer’s books,’’ as Prof. Wallace says (and, 
we may add, in all his biographies), “ the 
unpleasant self is rampant.” But the very 
pettiness of his life drove him to retreat from 
it into the world behind the veil of sense, 
and seek peace in quietism and absorption. 
The particular form this retirement took, 
the mode in which he received his message 
of peace, was, of course, suggested partly by 
Kant, partly by his studies in science. It is 
this that makes his philosophy of such tran- 
scendent importance for scientific thought 
to-day. Hegelianism has died out, or run 
off into Socialism, or (as with Ueber- 
weg) passed into virtual Materialism. The 
course of the empire of Fichte and 
Schelling has taken its way westward 
of the Mississippi. We have gone ‘ back 
to Kant” and yet are not satisfied. 
To the spectator of science, and to many 
scientific workers, the developments of mole- 
cular physics and microscopic biology seem 
destined not only to unfold the secrets of the 
phenomenal world, but also to prolong and 
intensify the iife of the individual percipient. 
Even in Sociology, the good old doctrine 
that great men are only the creatures of 
| their age—that the individual agent is 
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nothing and the world everything—seems ‘less a mystery than her suddenly conceived 


likely to be displaced by its contrary, | fondness for him. 


which assuredly is much further from | 
in the story. 


the truth. Students of science need 
constantly to be reminded of the truths’ 
so often insisted on— for instance, | 
by Prof. Huxley, Prof. Tait, and Prof. | 
Dubois-Reymond in the Sieben Weltrithsel | 
-—that, after all, scientific propositions are | 
merely a set of symbols, and that our know- 
ledge is only phenomenal of the unknown. 
The world, too, and especially England, 
needs some kind of theory of art, and may 
find it in Schopenhauer. And especially in 
an age whose last deliverance in ethics 
seemingly is that the whole duty of man is 
to do just what his neighbours approve, 
souls that, like Schopenhauer’s, have been 
spoilt in the breaking in, that reject the 
canons of society, and receive no comfort 
from the ministrations of the Churches, if 
they cannot hope for the restitution of all 
things, can at least find peace in the 
annihilation of self. To them Schopenhauer’s 
ethic may appeal—to the normal mind, 
healthy and not too realistic, it does not. 
And to minds of this latter type—perhaps 
fortunately—the lower Schopenhauer per- 
manently eclipses the higher. 
JAMES SAUMAREZ Many. 








NEW NOVELS. 
A Sensitive Plant. By E. and D. Gerard. 
In 3 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Two Penniless Princesses. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 


On Trust. By Thomas Cobb. In 38 vols, 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


George. By the Author of “Our Own 
Pompeii.” In 3 vols. (David Stott.) 
The Crimson Chair. By Richard Dowling. 
(Ward & Downey.) 
Ir is true of books, as of persons, that a 
fascination produced on first acquaintance 
often wears off, while a colder feeling 
as often gives place to a close attachment. 
Readers of A Sensitive Plant who find the 
first volume dull should still go on to the 
second and the third. The first is unques- 
tionably dull. The writers can tell a story 
well, but they keep their thrilling incidents 
to the last. If it is a little wearisome, this 
method has its advantages, and it is much 
truer than any other. Events in actual life 
do not generally happen until their causes 
have ripened to a culminating point, nor 
does character form itself otherwise than by 
gradual development. But there is a certain 
insufficiency about the tale which is almost 
as noticeable in the third volume as in the 
first. Janet Sinclair’s shyness has too much 
of the quality of feebleness. She is the 
heroine of the story, the “sensitive plant” 
whose virtues are to remain unperceived 
while showy people attract notice—it is she 
who is to carry off the hero and the 
honours—but we see nothing behind her 
shyness to account for her ultimate pro- 
motion from the last place to the first. She 
has no remarkable beauty, and her in- 
telligence is extremely limited. Why 


Cairnbro Chichester finally preferred her 





to all the other girls in the book is only 


This is, perhaps, the 
least explained and least explainable thing 
When she first saw him she 
was gathering snowdrops, and he startled 
her by abruptly introducing himself and 
inquiring for her father. If he had been 
a handsome prince in a fairy tale, and 
she the pretty predestined maiden he had 
come to seek, her instant infatuation for 
him might be understood ; but neither was 
he handsome nor was she expecting a fairy 
prince, or, indeed, any other newcomer 
into her little world. From that moment, 
however, he was all the world to her. 
Her knowledge and experience were so small 
that she scarcely realised that she loved 
him, and she was so little apt in the ways of 
women that on several occasions when she 
might have drawn him to her she let him 
go adrift. That they came together at last 
was due toone of those accidents which a 
good Providence brings about for lovers 
who do not know their own minds. As for 
Cairnbro Chichester, if Janet was worth the 
winning—and one has no doubt she was, 
though the fact has to be surmised—he 
certainly did not deserve to win her. He 
was a young gentleman who had been much 
courted, and he seemed to think that Janet 
eught to have courted him too. Several 
times over he was on the point of making 
love to her, but he gave her a chance of 
making love to him instead ; and when the 
poor shy little girl shrank into herself, his 
pride was wounded and he said nothing. 
The skill of the writers is most shown in 
the drawing of the other characters, of 
whom there are four or five who possess a 
strong individuality. Janet’s father, Sir 
Alec Sinclair, is a Scotch baronet with a 
turn for statistics and a temper that brooked 
no contradiction. His idiosyncracies, in 
spite of their grimness, have a highly comic 
flavour ; and he is a man to be remembered. 
Mr. d’Obson, whom Sir Alec persists in 
calling Dobson, plays a small and rather 
absurd part in the story, but is a distinct 
personage nevertheless. Cookery with Mr. 
d’Obson is a fine art for which a man may 
even surrender the freedom of bachelorhood. 
He despairs of getting a wife who can cook 
a lobster soufflé as it ought to be cooked ; 
but if he can persuade somebody to marry 
him he knows a model old-woman chef who 
will then consent to grace his kitchen, Of 
the women, the first place—not in interest, 
but in skill of portraiture—must be given 
to the designing Frenchwoman, Olympe’s 
mother, who is too clever to make her plans 
succeed. Olympe herself, with all her 
beauty and her witcheries, is the true 
daughter of such a mother; and she gets 
her deserts. Aunt Penny must certainly 
not be overlooked. Her ‘‘sweet brother” 
snubbed her, but she is a type of sisterly 
devotion and old-maidish goodness too rare 
to be forgotten. 

Miss Yonge has constructed a very pretty 
romance, in Zwo Penniless Princesses, out of 
the supposed wanderings of two daughters 
of James I. of Scotland. James was the 
minstrel king who took to wife the proud 
Joanna Beaufort, of the blood-royal of 
England ; and of their two daughters who 
are the subject of the story, Jean—the 
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Lady Joanna—had her mother’s beauty and 
spirit, while Eleanor—Elleen—had the love 
of minstrelsy and the gentleness which had 
distinguished her father. Their elder sister 
was married to the Dauphin, afterwards 
Louis XI. ; and when the girls were wasting 
their youth in durance at Dunbar, they 
conceived the idea of going out to 
their sister, and perhaps of wedding 
courtly husbands in the flowery land of 
France. ‘ Jamie,” the young king, was 
readily persuaded to let them go, and time 
and circumstances were opportune for the 
journey. Their cavalcade had Sir Patrick 
Drummond at its head ; and a brilliant pro- 
gress was made, with some adventures by 
the way, asfaras London. Here something 
is seen of Henry VI. and his Court, of a 
sumptuous nunnery where the princesses 
were housed, and of the Duke of York, the 
Earl of Warwick, and other notables. But it 
is after Calais has been reached and passed 
that the romance begins. René, King of 
the Two Sicilies and Jerusalem, belongs 


; rather to romance than to history; and it 


was in his Provengal court that the princesses 
saw all that they were destined to see of 
those delights they had dreamed about. 
There were knights and fair ladies, and 
tilts and tournaments; and, alas! there was 
also a forcible abduction—for the times 
were rough—to a border castle where an 
ogre of a baron held sway. In Sir Patrick 
Drummond’s train, however—an interloper 
there—was the heir of the Douglases, who 
had followed the Lady Jean from Scotland. 
How he planned a rescue ; how Duke Sigis- 
mund, who was enamoured of the Lady 
Ellieen, aided in the daring task; how the 
princesses were freed and the baron slain, 
and what happy bridals followed — the 
reader must read. Miss Yonge is not an 
ambitious writer. Her materials in this 
story are such as Scott would have made a 
good deal of, but in her hands they become 
a pretty romance and nothing more. Still, 
that is something in days when the “ novel” 
is paramount, and knights and chivalry are 
out of date. 

It is ‘‘ gold, gold, nothing but gold,” that 
gives its chief interest to Mr. Cobb’s well- 
written story, On Zrust. It is gold, or the 
lack of gold, that determines the fate of 
most of his characters. The story starts, 
indeed, with a forgery, the motive of which 
was money. The forger escapes and goes 
abroad, where he remains for twenty years. 
He had promised his wife to come back 
when he had accumulated wealth enough to 
put himself straight in the world, and his 
return was always expected. To tell the 
story would be to spoil the reading of it; 
but it is necessary to say that after a long 
period a stranger arrives, who asks for the 
wife of the runaway. With the stranger is 
a daughter, a charming girl, who becomes 
the heroine of the story. What happens to 
the stranger must not be stated. The 
interest shifts from him to his daughter, 
who at one time is supposed to be an heiress, 
and at another to be penniless. In these 
varying aspects she has attractions for 
Ashley Barnard, the vicar, and Joliffe, the 
squire. The two men make a direct 
contrast. Barnard loves the girl; but her 
supposed fortune has been confided to him 
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‘on trust,” and he imagines that the trust 
isa bar to his marrying her. Joliffe does 
not love her, but he would gladly possess 
himself of her money. These are only = 
of a very complex plot, which is not wholly 
unravelled until the end of the third 
volume. Mysteries, which have remained 
mysteries throughout the tale, are then 
explained, and it is seen how many 
dangers have been safely passed. The 
central character in the story is Ivy, whose 
fortune is one of the problems of the book, 
and whose fate is at last happily settled. 
Her peculiar history, her lonely position, 
and her beauty all contribute to the charm 
with which Mr. Cobb has invested her. The 
other characters are so many lesser lights, 
with orbits of their own, but all revolve 
around her. The descriptions of scenery 
and of country life are exceptionally good ; 
but it is in the skilful management of his 
plot and in the drawing of character that Mr. 
Cobb excels. 


Why George should be called “a story in 
drab and scarlet,’ and not in blue and 
yellow, or pink and white, does not at first 
seem at all clear. But the sub-title is not a 
freak of the binder’s ; it really indicates the 
lines of the story, which has to do with 
Quakerism and soldiering. George’s per- 
sonal history scarcely required to be told 
in three volumes. It might well have been 
compressed into two, and perhaps into one. 
A good deal that belonged to his early days, 
and much of the flabby talk, and the “‘ teas” 
at which it was spoken, might have been 
omitted with advantage. But the picture of 
domestic Quaker life which the story con- 
tains is worth possessing, especially as it 
seems a true picture, and is certainly a 
pleasant one. The somewhat narrow 
limitations which the Friends impose upon 
themselves, and the shrewdness and tact 
with which they manage their worldly 
affairs, are fairly brought out; but we are 
enabled to see how much real calmness, 
thoughtfulness, and repose of spirit Quaker- 
ism implies. It is rather for this, than for 
anything that concerns George’s separate 
history, that the book which bears his name 
is worth reading. 


Mr. Dowling’s Crimson Chair is a bright 
little story, whose only defect is its short- 
ness. ‘Dr. Oubliettes, mind-mender,” 
would have a good many patients if he 
were really to be found in the neighbour- 
hood Mr. Dowling indicates, though it 
would be desirable that ‘‘ Nepenthe ” should 
be capable of modified application, produc- 
ing less extreme results than occurred in the 
case described. The other stories in the 
volume are all written in the same pleasant 
and easy vein. 

GerorGE CoTTERELL. 








SOME BOOKS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


“Soca, Scrence Serres.” (Sonnenschein.) 
In the prevailing chaos of opinion on social 
matters, a Social Science Series, if thoroughly 
well done, would be invaluable, and, even if 
only moderately good, would be very useful. 
So far as it has gone, Messrs. Sonnenschein’s 
Serie: cannot be said to be more than moderately 
good. Only to a few of the works which it 
include. can the grave name of science be 





applied with the east fitness. Many of the 
writers have been too busy over the regenera- 
tion of men to have had time enough to 
observe them. There is far too much 
dogmatism with respect to matters on which a 
wise man can have only a temporary opinion ; 
and the Socialists are allowed a predominance 
out of all proportion to the importance of their 
views. The hand of a careful and impartial 
editor has evidently been absent. Nevertheless, 
the series contains several books of a good deal 
of interest and likely to be useful. The best is 
Mr. W. H. Dawson’s Bismarck and _ State 
Socialism, in which is given a detailed exposi- 
tion of social and economic legislation and 
legislative proposals in Germany since 1870. 
Full of information not readily obtainable else- 
where, and free from undue intrusion of the 
author’s own opinions, it is the most serviceable 
account which we possess of legislative experi- 
ments which not only throw much light on the 
condition of Germany, but have a direct bearing 
on our own industrial and other troubles. The 
editor of the series should have given us more 
of such works of information. For the sake of 
them we should gladly have gone without the 
cheap sneers at British stupidity in which Mr. 
Belfort Bax is allowed to indulge. A later 
volume by Mr. Dawson, entitled The Unearned 
Increment, is much less good. He has not 
been so careful as he should have been to call 
attention to the facts which tell against his 
argument. Anyone, for instance, who relied 
solely on his statement would gather an 
erroneous idea as to the evidence given before 
the Town Holdings Committee with regard to 
the leasehold system. The Promotion of 
General Happiness: a Utilitarian Essay, is a 
title with the breath of dulness upon it, but 
the essay turns out to be very far indeed from 
being dull. In a very calm and matter-of-fact 
way, and with a loyal desire to keep to facts, lead 
where they may, Prof. M. Macmillan (of 
Bombay) discusses and illustrates some of the 
chief means commonly relied upon for the 

romotion of general happiness, balancing the 

nefits on one side and the evils on the 
other, and indicating the direction in which 
the road to increased happiness may be 
expected to lie. That there is a soul of evil 
in things good, is the moral of his treatise ; 
and in our schemes for legislation we had 
better take account of the fact. Mr. Laurence 
Gronlund declines to take account of any fact 
so depressing; and accordingly he is able to 
write such works as The Co-operative Common- 
wealth, which is reprinted in this series, and 
Our Destiny, another volume of the series, in a 
style that makes Mr. Henry George look by 
comparison a miserable pessimist. As examples 
of warm enthusiasm, Mr. Gronlund’s books 
interest us greatly, and we are glad that such 
books are written and read. 


‘*For the purpose of this essay,’’ he says in Our 
Destiny, ‘‘it is assumed that all these acquisitions 
—leisure, security, and plenty—are within a 
measurable period to become the birthright of all 
as the products of natural evolution.’’ 


It does one good to find a man who with perfect 
sincerity can start off with such an assumption. 
Mr. Gronlund uses some bad language about 
opposing theories (the struggle for life theory 
is, in his own italics, “‘ a lie,” ‘it is satanic, 
nothing less than atheistic”); but from the 
altitude of such a faith Mr. Herbert Spencer 
must appear a person so base that perhaps 
there was no use in mincing matters. We 
congratulate Prof. Macmillan in that his essay 
has not yet come into Mr. Gronlund’s hands; 
his time will come, however, unless “our 
destiny ’’ is accomplished before the prophet 
has time for another volume. Among the 
other books of the series are Work and Wages, 
by the late Prof. Thorold Rogers, being part 


of his invaluable Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages; Schiffle’s Quintessence of Socialism, 
translated by Mr. B. Bosanquet, a short and 
admirable statement of the essential features 
and economic consequences of modern socialism ; 
an account of the growth and influence of 
Socialism in England, by Mr. Sydney Webb, 
one of the few men in the Socialist ranks who 
have had an economic training; a reprint of 
the chapters on property in Godwin’s Political 
Justice; Charity Organisation, by Mr. C. S. 
Loch, the secretary of the London Charity 
Organisation Society; The New York State 
Reformatory in Elmira, by Alexander Winter, 
an account of a valuable experiment in the 
treatment of criminals, which in some of its 
features will sooner or later be tried in the 
risons of this country ; and Luxury, by Emile 
ie Laveleye, an cloquent plea on moral and 
economical grounds for simplicity of life. 


The Industrial History of England. H. de 
Gibbins. (Methuen.) This is the first volume 
of a University Extension Series, which is to be 
‘*a series of books on historical, literary, and 
economic subjects, suitable for extension 
students and home-reading circles.” If the 
other contributors do as well as Mr. Gibbins, 
the series will deserve to find much favour. 
In 200 pages he has given an excellent sketch 
of English industrial history, and no one who 
knows the difficulty of such a task will be 
inclined to minimise the praise which is due to 
him. His interpretation of events sometimes 
requires qualification. Thus in describing the 
effects of the Great Plague and the consequent 
scarcity and dearness of labour, he calls atten- 
tion to the rise of the tenant-farmer class, and 
to the emancipation of the villeins, but he does 
not make clear the important fact that this 
emancipation meant the great increase of a land- 
less class induced by high wages to become mere 
labourers. But, on the whole, Mr. Gibbins’s bock 
may be recommended to the student as giving 
an accurate and, within its limits, a compre- 
hensive survey of the subject. Its least estim- 
able feature is a certain tone of infallibility in 
the concluding pages. When he speaks of “ the 
foclish ‘law of diminishing returns’’’ hesuggests 
a doubt whether he understands the law ; 
though in fairness we should say that he refers 
toa recent article in the |estminster Review, 
which we regret not to have read, and in which 
it would seem that he has given reasons for con- 
sidering the Ricardian theory of rent and the 
law of dimishing returns to be pernicious 
theories. These being pernicious theories, it is 
evident that political economy will have to be 
reconstructed. 


The Lessor the Revolution. D. Balsillie. 
(Edinburgh : & C. Black.) ‘‘ The case of 
France for te last hundred years,” says 
Mr. Balsillie, ‘“‘is a light-ship to warn us of 
danger.” Her people have been afflicted with 
the curse of a belief that the State can recon- 
struct society ; while the secret of England’s 

eatness has been the circumscription, within 
oe limits, of State interference. Mr. Balsillie 
seems to us, in this matter, greatly to exagger- 
ate the difference between the two peoples. 
But the difference, real or imagined, has given 
him the text for a very good lay sermon, full of 
earnestness, on our duties as citizens and 
politicians. He dwells upon the folly and the 
danger of seeking to cure the diseases of the 
world by mere external remedies; the need for 
the moralisation and strengthening of the 
individual, so that through him society may be 
moralised and made strong; the inevitable 
continuance of social chaos and degradation so 
long as the mass of men live as they do now, 
with no loftier ideals than money, pleasure, 
and power. Mr. Balsillie takes rather too 
gloomy a view of existing society. Neverthe- 





less, in these days of salvation by Acts of Parlia- 
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ment and schemes, there are many people who 
might profit by listening to his words of 
warning. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NorGATE have issued 
the prospectus of a collection of Irish legends 
and tales, to be edited from the original MSS. 
and translated by Mr. St indish Hayes O’Grady, 
who—as readers of the ACADEMY know—occu- 
pies an almost unique position as being equally 
conversant with the old vellums and the modern 
language. Materials for two volumes of about 
400 pages each are now ready, which will be 
sent to press as soon as a safficient number of 
subscriptions are received at 28s. for the entire 
work. The first volume will consist mainly of 
Lives of Saints, the Ossianic and Cuchullin 
cycles; the second will contain the Dialogue of 
the Seniors, in three recensions. The title 
chosen for the work is Silva Gadelica. 


Tue next issue of the ‘‘Temple Library,” 
published by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., will be 
The Essays and Poems of Leigh Hunt, edited by 
Mr. R. B. Johnson. The pieces in these volumes 
are printed from the earliest known editions, 
with a list of the places in which it first 
appeared prefixed to each. Volume I. will 
contain a biographical and critical intro- 
duction; a list of portraits of Leigh Hunt; 
essays miscellaneous, critical, and autobio- 
graphical, including the preface to the vare 
first edition of Shelley’s ‘‘ Masque of Anarchy,” 
and two essuys in which use has been made of 
corrections in the author’s handwriting. 
Volume II. will contain poems, including a 
reprint of the rare first edition of ‘The Story 
of Rimini’; prefaces, never before collected, 
to many of the periodicals edited by Leigh 
Hunt; a bibliography of published and un- 
published writings of Leigh Hunt, including 
various reprints and selections brought out since 
his death. The volumes will also contain a 
portrait from an unpublished sketch by Samuel 
Lawrence, in the possession of Mr. W. Leigh 
Hunt, and five etchings by Mr. Herbert Railton 
—Leigh Hunt's birthplace at Southgate, 
Christ’s Hospital, his house at Hampstead, the 
chapel of Horsemonger-lane Gaol, and the 
house at Putney in which he died. 


THOSE who remember a pleasant little volume 
of verse, Love in Idleness, which was published 
by threc young Oxford men about eight years 
ago, will be glad to hear that the authors—no 
longer so very young, and no longer resident at 
Oxford—have in the press another volume, to 
be called Love’s Looking Glass. It will be 
published by Messrs. Percival & Co. Both 
titles, we may add, are taken from the flowers 
of those names. 


Tue English translation of Major Casati’s 
book, entitled Ten Years in Eyuatoria and the 
Return with Emin Pasha, will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. 
It will be in two demy-octavo volumes, with 
nearly two hundred original illustrations and 
several maps. 


Messrs. CAsseLL & CoMPANY have made 
arrangements to publish in serial form a new 
atlas, to be called he Universal Atlas. It is 
based upon Dr. Andree’s Hand-Atlas, the first 
edition of which appeared in Germany in 1881 ; 
but several new maps have been prepared of 
the British empire, and special attention has 
been given to the results of recent exploration 
and recent delimitation of boundaries. There 
will be altogether 117 pages of maps, with an 
index containing more than 100,000 names of 
places. The mode of issue will be in twenty- 
eight shilling parts, each giving from four to 
six pages of maps; and the first part will be 
ready on March 28, 











Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co., of London 
and Sydney, are about to publish Cooee, tales of 
Australian life by Australian ladies. Among 
the contributors are Mrs. Campbell Praed, Miss 
Margaret Thomas (the Australian sculptor), 
‘‘Tasma,”’ Mrs. Mannington Caffryn, of Mel- 
bourne, Mrs. Lance Rawson, Mrs. Henry Day, 
and Mrs. Patchett Martin, who is the editor of 
the volume. 


The Weird of Deadly Hollow: a Romance of 
the Cape Colony, by Mr. Bertram Mitford, 
will be published immediately in one volume by 
Messrs. Sutton, Drowley, & Co. The same firm 
also announce a north-country story by the 
Rev. W. E. Chadwick, entitled Thornleigh House. 


Messrs Triscu~tER & Co. announce the 
following books: A Maiden Fair to See, by C. 
J. Wills and F, C. Philips, with illustrations by 
G. A. Storey; Lady Delmar, by Thomas 
Terrell and L. T. White; The Black Drop, by 
Hume Nesbit; Jardine’s Wife, by C. J. Wills, 
in 3 vols.; and a new edition of Alwazs in the 
Vay, by Thomas Jeans, with nine humorous 
and sporting illustrations by Finch Mason. 


Messrs. LonamMans & Co. will publish next 
week the second part of Volume II. of Mr. 
Henry Dunning Macleod’s Theory of Credit, 
completing the work. 

A VOLUME of essays on The Languages of the 
Bible and Bible Translations, by Dr. Robert N. 
Cust, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. Soupkin, MarsHatt & Co. will 
publish immediately Yorkshire Battles, by Mr. 
Edward Lamplough, the author of several 
works on local history. 


Mr. Epwarp PEAcocK has written a chapter 
on “ The Pirates in the Humber” for Bygone 
Lincolnshire, a book to be issued at an early 
date, under the editorship of Mr. William 
Andrews, of Hull. 


Pror. C. Husert H. Parry will on Thurs- 
day next, February 12, begin a course of three 
lectures, at the Royal Institution, on ‘‘ The 
Position of Lulli, Purcell, and Scarlatti in the 
History of the Opera,” with musical illustra- 
tions; and Lord Rayleigh will on Saturday 
next, February 14, begin a course of six lec- 
tures on ‘‘ The Forces of Cohesion.” 


Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps will lecture on 
Tuesday next, February 10, at Bowdon, 
Cheshire, and on February 18 at the Birkbeck 
Institute, on ‘‘ The Art of the Novelist”; also, 
on March 3, at the Westbourne Park Institute, 
on March 5, at the Streatham Hill and Tulse 
Hill Institute, and on Sunday afternoon, 
March 8, at St. George’s Hall, on ‘The 
Literature and Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians.” 


At the next dinner of the Political Economy 
Circle of the National Liberal Club, Prof. F. Y. 
Edgeworth, secretary of the newly-formed 
British Economic Association, will read a paper 
on ‘‘ Recent Theories of Interest.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Josep Wricut, Ph.D. of Heidelberg, 
has been elected to the deputy-professorship of 
comparative philosophy at Oxford, vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Sayce. In addition to 
those formerly mentioned in the ACADEMY, 
Mr. R. Seymour Conway, of Caius College, 
Cambridge, was also a candidate. Dr. Wright 
is best known as the translator of the first 
volume of Brugmann’s (Grundriss der vergleich- 
enden Sprachwissenschaft. THe has been residing 
for some two years past at Oxford, working 
with Prof. Max Miiller; and he has devoted 
special attention to English dialects, of which 
it is hoped that he may some day publish a 
dictionary. 





WE understand that Prof. A. 8. Wilkins, of 
Owens College, Manchester, and Prof. E. A. 
Sonnenschein, of Mason College, Birmingham, 
are among the candidates for the chair of 
Humanity at Edinburgh, vacant by the death 
of Prof. Sellar. 

THE new Aristotelian treatise on the Consti- 
tution of Athens has naturally excited special 
interest at Oxford. Its editor is an Oxford 
man, and it is printed at the Clarendon Press. 
The Oxford Magazine of February 4 has already 
published a long review of it, signed R. W. M. 
These initials are those of the Reader in ancient 
history, who has announced that he will give 
four public lectures on the subject, and who 
will also open a discussion at a meeting of the 
Ancient History Society on Friday next. 


Mr. W. R. Morrituz, reader in Russian at 
Oxford, is to deliver a public lecture to-day 
(Saturday) on ‘‘ Old Slavonic Myths.” 


Mr. J. BAss MULLINGER will deliver a course 
of three lectures on Fridays during February, 
as Birkbeck lecturer at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on ‘‘The Temporal Power of the Papacy : 
its Origin and Results.” 


BRASENOSE COLLEGE, Oxford, has elected 
three of its members to honorary fellowships : 
Dr. John Wordsworth, Bishop of Salisbury, 
formerly fellow and tutor; Mr. A. W. Rucker, 
professor of physics at the Royal College of 
Science, formerly fellow; and Mr. Arthur J. 
Evans, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum. 


THE University of Adelaide has been ad- 
mitted to the privileges of that statute by 
which two years’ residence there are treated, 
under certain conditions, as the equivalent of 
one year’s residence at Oxford. 


RimpLtEY Hatz, Cambridge, has just cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary. On this occasion 
the principal, the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, stated 
that, of the 260 members who have passed 
through the Hall, more than thirty are now 
missionaries. 


A SCHOLARSHIP of the annual value of £50 
has been founded at Durham University, in 
memory of Bishop Lightfoot. Its object is to 
encourage those who have taken honours in 
Arts to keep three additional terms and take 
honours in theology. 


THE Gamble gold medal for 1890, competed 
for by students of Girton College, has been 
awarded to Miss Alice Barlow, for an essay 
entitled ‘‘ Peter Damiani: a Study of his Life 
and Influence.” An essay on ‘Arnold, of 
Brescia,” by Miss K. E. Dixon, was considered 
worthy of high commendation. 


THE scheme of free evening lectures at Uni- 
versity College, London, will be inaugurated 
on Wednesday next, February 11, with a lecture 
by Mr. L. Courtney, on ‘The Difficulties of 
Socialism.” 


THE University College School Old Boys’ 
annual dinner will be held at the Holborn 
Restaurant, on Tuesday next, February 10, 
with Dr. Alexander Hill, the master of Down- 
ing College, Cambridge, in the chair. The 
hon. secretary is Mr. Alfred Paterson, Arundel 
Club, Adelphi-terrace, W.C. 








OBITUARY. 
DEAN PLUMPTRE. 


WE regret to record the death of the Very 
Rev. E. H. Plumptre, Dean of Wells, which 
took place on Sunday last, February 1. The 
loss of his wife, about a year ago, was a great 
blow to him, and he had been confined to s 
house by the severity of the winter; but his 
fatal illness was very sudden at the last. 
Edward Hayes Piumptre was born in Jondon 
in August, 1821, After a private educsion, he 
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matriculated in May, 1840, at University College, 
Oxford, where his relative, Dr. F. C. Plumptre 
—so well known to successive generations of 
Oxford men—was already Master. In Easter 
term, 1844, he obtained a first in classics, along 
with Sir George Bowen, Dean Bradley, and Mr. 
E. Poste, the editor of Gaius. In the mathe- 
matical list of the same date, his name stands 
alone in the first class. He was immediately 
elected to a fellowship at Brasenose, which he 
forfeited three years later on his marriage to a 
sister-in-law of F. D. Maurice. Coming up to 
London, he was appointed chaplain at King’s 
College, afterwards holding in succession the 
chairs of pastoral theology and of exegesis of 
Holy Scripture. His labours at King’s College 
lasted altogether for thirty-four years, until 
he was nominated by Mr. Gladstone in 1881 to 
the deanery of Wells, in succession to Dr. 
G. H. 8. Johnson—also an Oxford double first- 
classman. During almost as long a period 
he was connected with Queen’s College, Harley- 
street, as dean and as principal. He was also 
at various times Grinfield Lecturer on the 
Septuagint at Oxford, Boyle Lecturer at the 
Chapel Royal, assistant-preacher at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and select preacher at both universities. 
His Church preferments were a prebend at St. 
Paul’s, and the livings of Pluckley and Bickley, 
both in Kent. The university of Glasgow con- 
ferred on him the degree of D.D. in 1875. 

Dean Plumptre was a genuine scholar and 
a voluminous author. He was one of the 
largest contributors to Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible. He also wrote for the Speaker’s 
Bible, for Bishop Ellicott’s Commentaries on 
the Old and New Testament, and for the 
Cambridge Bible; and he edited The Bible 
Educator (four vols., 1877-79). Among his in- 
dependent theological publications may be 
mentioned Biblical Studies (1870); Christ and 
Christendom, the Boyle Lectures for 1866; and 
Theology and Life, with an appendix on the 
authorship of the Book of Job. As cha- 
racteristic of the man, it may be added that 
two of his last published sermons were en- 
titled ‘‘ The Law of Development in Theology,” 
and ‘‘ Respice, Aspice, Prospice.”’ 

But Dean Plumptre was more than a pains- 
taking student and bold interpreter in theology. 
He aspired also to the fame of poet, translator, 
and historian. Three volumes of his verse— 
Lazarus, Master and Scholar, and Things New 
and Old—have each passed through several 
editions. In 1865, he published a translation of 
Sophocles, with biographical essay and appendix 
of rhymed choruses, which was followed three 
years later by a similar version of Aeschylus. 
The two works, however, on which his future 
reputation will rest, were the fruit of his learned 
leisure at Wells. These are an English transla- 
tion of Dante, including the Canzoniere as well 
as the whole of the Commedia, in the metres of 
the original, together with an elaborate bio- 
graphy and several excursuses (two vols., 1887) ; 
and a handsome life of Bishop Ken, full of both 
historical and bibliographical research (two 
vols., 1888), of which a cheap edition has 
recently been published. His latest literary 
task was to collect materials for the bio- 
graphies of his predecessors in the decanal chair 
at Wells, some prelibations of which have 
appeared from time to time in the Contemporary 
Keview. It is to be hoped that the work is so 
far finished that a friend may be able to see it 
through the press. 

Any notice of Dean Plumptre would be in- 
complete which omitted to mention the benefi- 
cent influence exercised by his noble example 
of high thinking and plain living. No student 
that was brought into contact with him at 
King’s College can fail to remember through 
life the warmth of his sympathy, the kindliness 
of his monitions, his single-minded devotion to 
learning, his practical piety. At Wells, too, 








the entire city has reason to keep his memory 
green, not only for his munificent charity, but 
also for his active participation in every good 
work. J.8. C. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A TOMB IN WIMBORNE MINSTER. 
(The Father of the Lady Margaret.) 


Lone time we fought, firm-faced, against the foe, 
Guarding the lilies of the fair far France 
Against the shafts of adverse circumstance 

That brought upon this man what all men know. 

Ah, Aquitaine ! where late the roses blow 
The sweetest, e’en in warrior’s mischance 
Ours once again! And Norman valiance 

That Cressy and that Agincourt could show ! 

Sweet, art thou there! Bide patient, Margaret. 
Sooth, who can tell what after us shall be ? 

Rest we in peace whatever may befall. 

Pray Mary’s Grace: God’s judgments are not yet. 

Reach me thy hand : and mine, O Love, for thee. 
Now may we sleep until His Trumpets call. 


CHARLES SAYLE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tue Expositor for February opens with the 
first of a series of articles on the criticism of 
the Synoptic Gospels by Prof. Sanday, and also 
includes Prof. Marshall’s second article on 
what he calls the Aramaic Gospel. It is need- 
less to say that both are well worth careful 
reading, though Prof. Sanday’s is perhaps 
somewhat diffuse and popular in its style. The 
second of the Oxford professor’s articles and 
the third and following ones of his Manchester 
colleague’s will doubtless be still more valuable. 
Our appetite is now fully whetted. Dr. 
Perowne continues his notes on Genesis, and 
Prof. Bonney, as a geologist, contributes an 
appendix on Genesis i. Prof. Dods, in his 
survey of recent English critical works, speaks 
especially of those of Archdeacon Watkins 
and the late Bishop Lightfoot. Prof. Cheyne, 
in a review of Mr. G. A. Smith’s Exposition 
of Isaiah xl.-lxvi., takes occasion to complain 
of the persistent neglect of his critical analysis 
of the Deutero-Isaiah in an article in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (1881), and _ to 
recognise Mr. Smith’s approximation to the 
provisional conclusions therein expressed. In 
the course of criticising Mr. Smith’s views, he 
states the points in which he has himself gone 
forward since 1881. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Barve, Arvede. Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 
Hachette. 2 fr. 

Bencesco, G. Voltaire: bibliographie de ses couvres. 
et dernier. Paris: Didier. 16 fr. 

Forcunammuer, P. W. Prolegomena zur Mythologie als 
Wissenschaft u. Lexikon der Mythensprache. Kiel: 
Haesler. 5 M. 

Harrmann, C. F.C. C. 
Heidelberg : Horning. 


Paris: 


T.4 


Frhr. v. Creuz u. seine Dichtungen. 
1M. 80 Pf. 


a E. _ modernité des prophetes. Paris: Calmann 
fvy. 5fr. 
Kunz, | Chile u. die deutschen Colonien. Leipzig: 


t. 10M. 

Layauois, E. De artibus rhetoricae rhythmicae. Paris: 
Bouillon. 4 fr. 

Mesmeaee, G.R.M. Les Armes. Paris: May et Motteroz. 
3 fr. 50 ¢. 

Scuwas. Les coupes magiques et l’Hydromancie dans 
V’antiquité orientale. Paris: Maisonneuve. 5 fr. 

Witrpert, J. Die Katakombengemiilde u. ihre alten Copien. 
Freiburg-i.-Br.: Herder. 20 M. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


CurincensrrrG-Bera, M. v. Das Griiberfeld y. Reichenhall 
in Oberbayern. Geiffnet, untersucht u. beschrieben. 
Reichenhall: Biihler. 40 M. 

Dixeestetpt, V. Le régime patriarchal et le droit cou- 
tumier des Kirghiz. Paris: Thorin. 3 fr. 

Fiscuer. G. Die persinliche Stellung u. politische Lage 
Konig Ferdinands I. vor u. wiihrend der Passauer Ver- 
handlungen d. J. 1552. Kinigsberg: Koch. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Guisat, G. Mirabeau et la Provence. 2e partie: Du5 Mai 
1789 au 4 Avril1791. Paris: Thorin. 7 fr. 50c. 

Kuorvexory, H. De proscriptionibus a. a. Chr, n. 43 a 
triumviris factis. Konigsberg: Koch, 2M. 





La Tremoitie, Les, pendant cing sitcles. T.1. Guy VI. et 
Georges (1343—1446). Paris: Champion. 45 fr. 


Lavissr, E. La jeunesse du grand Frédéric. Paris: 
Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Patuain, G. Ambassade de Talleyrand i Londres, 1830— 
1834. Paris: Plon. 8 fr. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Fresca, M. Beitrige zur Kenntniss der japanischen Land- 
wirthschaft. 1.Thl. Berlin: Parey. 15 M. 

Grar, J. H. Geschichte der Mathematik u. der Natur- 
wissenschaften in bernischen Landen. 3. Hft. 2. Abth. 

x Die ‘., = d. 18. —, — : = 2M. 40 Pf, 

ARADA, T. ie japanischen Inseln. ine topographisch- 

geolog. Uebersicht. 1. Lfg. Berlin: Parey. eM. 

Pierre, L. Notes botaniques. I. Sapotactes. Paris: 

incksieck. 2 fr. 50 c. 

Reixke, J. Atlas deutscher Meeresalgen. 2. Hft. 1. u. 2. 

Lfg. Berlin: Parey. 12M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Kassewitz, J. Die franzisischen Wirter im Mittelhoch- 
deutschen. Leipzig: Fock. 2M. 

Mippenvorr, E. W._ Die einheimischen Sprachen Perus. 
4. Bd. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 15 M. 

Orro, R. ae geistliche Lieder. 
Junge. 1M. 20 Pf. 

Reanaup, P. Etudes sur l’évolution morphologique et 

fonctionnelle dans les langues indoeuropéennes. Paris: 


Maisonneuve. 3 fr. 
VortmOtter, K. Spanische Funde. I.—II. Erlangen: 
Ueb. Bedeutung u. Gebrauch der Hiilfsverba, 


Junge. 1M. 50 Pf. 
Zreume, A. 

1. Soln u. Miiezen bei Wolfram y. Eschenbach. Leipzig: 
Fock. 1M. 50 Pf. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 
ATHENS.” 

Cambridge: Feb. 2, 1891. 

On p. 16 of the edition of the above work, 
just published by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, we read of Solon’s services to 
Athens: 1a xpdypara voootyvta perexpovcaro. 
The editor, Mr. Kenyon, justly observes that 
metexpovoaro is a ‘‘very doubtful reading.” I 
venture to suggest that the right word is 
uetexepicato, The verb is used elsewhere of a 
physician’s treatment of his patients, as in 
Plato, Republic, 408 C (iarpoi) dco: wAciorous piv 
byewods mArciotous 5t vooddes perexeiploavto, 
Similarly, of dealing with public affairs, we 
have, ibid., 346 E., pndéra eOerew éxdvta kpxew 
kal Ta GAAdTpia Kaka peTaxepl(erOar avopOovvTa ; 
and in the Busiris of Isocrates, §§ 16, 77, 87, we 
find three instances of tpdteis perayerpiCerOa. 

On p. 36 the text as printed is éwolnaay diagn- 
pioudy. But the substantive, as observed by 
Mr. Kenyon, ‘‘ does not seem to be found else- 
where,” while the corresponding verb occurs 
in late writers only. ‘Sapnucury is possibly a 
copyist’s mistake for diayngicudy. The latter is 
found in Athenaeus, p. 218 A, and is confirmed 
by S:apnpifovra on p. 107 of Aristotle’s treatise. 

On p. 116 the editor deliberately prints a 
word that does not occur elsewhere: rowim 5e 
kal dexapxaipecias orparnyay. It seems safer, 
however, to regard Sex as a careless repetition 
of the immediately preceding 8 «al, which 
(according to the table of abbreviations) would 
be presumably written as Sex’, A similar repe- 
tition of werd 7a for wera has been noticed by the 
editor on the same page. The clause will thus 
run as follows: roid: 5¢ Kad dpyaipecias otpatnyar. 

On p. 120, among the duties of the mwAyral, 
we read : xa) ras odcias trav ef "Apelov mdyou pevydv= 
twv Kal tar .. . [évavtiov tis BlovAis mwAotow,. 
Possibly the blank in the papyrus may be 
filled by the conjecture drinwv, One of the 
forms of drizia was followed by confiscation ; 
and we know from Harpocration, who refers to 
this treatise in his article on rwAnrai, that among 
their duties was the sale of ra dyuevdueva, or 
confiscated goods. 

On p. 145, towards the close of an account of 
the tribunals that had cognisance of homicide, 
we have the following somewhat fragmentary 
information: eisdye: & 6 Bacideds Kad diedCo[ vow} 
. . alo]: kat braid. It was already known 
from Antiphon, De Caede Herodis, § 11, that in 
all cases of homicide the court was held in the 
open air. It would be interesting to recover, if 
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possible, the further fact which has almost 
vanished from the papyrus with the preceding 
adjective. I have every confidence in submit- 
ting that the lost word is cxoraio, an adjective 
frequently foundin Xenophon. The clause will 
then run thus: d:xdQover cxoraio: kod bwaldpion. It 
is on the authority of Lucian, and of Lucian 
alone, that it has hitherto been vaguely sur- 
mised that the Areopagus held its sessions for 
the trial of such cases at night: Hermotimus, 64 
(of ’Apeonayira:) év vuxtt kal oxdrw SiedQovmr. The 
passage, as now restored, enables us to claim 
the authority of Aristotle for this impressive 
detail of Athenian procedure. 

It is interesting to notice that the form 
Antoupyia, which recent editors of the Specch of 
Demosthenes against the Law of Leptines have 
adopted in place of the traditional reading 
Ae:roupyia, is confirmed by the papyrus now 
published (pp. 75, 82, 142). There was every 
reason for expecting such a form to be ulti- 
mately supported by the testimony of MSS., 
provided they were of sufficiently early date. 
Mr. Kenyon has duly noticed that this form is 
recognised by Greek grammarians ; it is still 
more important to remember that it rests on 
the authority of inscriptions belonging to the 
age of Demosthenes and Aristotle. 

J. E. Sanpys. 











SOUTHERN PALESTINE IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY B.C, 
Dahabiah Jstor, Rhoda: Jan. 20, 1891. 

I have been studying the tablets of Tel el- 
Amarna, which relate to the affairs of Southern 
Palestine, and have been published in the third 
and concluding part of the Mittheilungen aus 
den ovientalischen Sammlungen, 

The publication reflects the highest credit 
upon the administration of the Royal Museum 
at Berlin, and more particularly upon Messrs. 
Winckler and Abel, whose copies of the tablets 
are marvellously accurate. Only those who have 
themselves worked at these most difficult relics 
of the past can have anadequate idea of the diffi- 
culties the editors have succeeded in surmount- 
ing. The publication, like the readiness of the 
authorities in the Cairo Museum to place the 
tablets they possess at the disposal of scholars, 
suggests unfavourable comments on the conduct 
of the British Museum, which still withholds 
from Assyriologists that portion of the collec- 
tion which has been purchased by the British 
public. Until we know what it contains, the 
information given us by the tablets in the pos- 
session of the Ghizeh and Berlin Museum, as 
well as of private individuals, must necessarily 
remain incomplete. 

I have, in the first place, to correct a reading 
which I published in the AcApDEmy last year. 
The local name of the deity worshipped on ‘‘ the 
mountain of Jerusalem,” according to Ebed- 
tob, the governor of the city, was not Marru, 
but Salim. The character must be read as one, 
and not divided into two. The name reveals to 
us the origin of the name of Jerusalem itself. 
A cuneiform tablet long ago made us acquainted 
with the fact that «rv signifies “city,” the 
Assyrian a/v ; Uru-Salim, or Jerusalem, there- 
fore, must be ‘‘ the city of Salim,” the god 
of Peace. We can thus understand why 
Melchizedek, the royal priest, is called ‘“ king 
of Salem” rather than of Jerusalem; and we 
may see in the title, ‘‘ Prince of Peace,” con- 
ferred by Isaiah on the expected Saviour, a 
reference to the early history of the city in 
which he lived. 

The letters sent by Ebed-tob to Egypt 


are long and interesting. He tells us that he 


had succeeded to his royal dignity, not by right 
of inheritance, nor by the appointment of the 
Egyptian king, but in virtue of an oracle of 
the god who is called in Genesis El Elyén. At 


was the capital, and which extended on 
the west to Rabbah and Mount Seir 
(Josh. xv. 10), and on the south to Keilah and 
Carmel, was “the country of the king” of 
Egypt; who had established his name in it 
‘for ever.” Like the other vassal princes of 
Canaan, who had been allowed to retain their 
local titles and authority, Ebed-tob was com- 
pelled to admit an Egyptian garrison within 
the walls of his city, and from time to time to 
receive the visits of an Egyptian ‘‘ Commis- 
sioner-Resident.” One of the Commissioners | 
mentioned by Ebed-tob was Pa-uru, whose | 
stele has lately been discovered on the site of 
Mesides and printed by Mr. Wilbour. Another 
was Khapi, or Hapi, the son of Miya-Riya, or 
Meri-Ra, and the father of Amendphis, who 
erected the famous colossi at Thebes. A third 
Commissioner mentioned by Ebed-tob is Suti, 
in whom we should probably recognise the 
Egyptian Seti. The Egyptian Commissioner 
at the same period in the district afterwards 
occupied by the tribe of Issachar was Aman- 


| they found the city in the 
| Amorite Jebusites, and Ezekiel tells us that its 





khatbi, the Amen-hotep of Egyptologists, whose 
name Prof, Maspero is shown to be correct in | 
reading Amun-hotpu. 
Where the native prince had been displaced, | 
as at Lachish or Megiddo, the town was under | 
the jurisdiction of a Khazan, or Egyptian 
‘‘governor.” In many cases the governor 
bears a Canaanitish name, and must therefore 
have belonged to the subject population. It 
would have been better if in all cases the local 
prince had been superseded by a governor, as 
the princes were perpetually quarrelling with 
one another and sending counter accusations 
to the Egyptian court. Ebed-tob, for instance, 
complains that Malchiel and Su-yardata had 
seized part of his territory; and Su-yardata 
replies that Ebed-lob had tampered with the 
men of Keilah. Malchiel was a governor, the 
seat of whose power seems to have been Gezer. 
Gezer had been ‘‘ entered” by a certain Labai 
(‘‘ the lion”) whowrites a humble letter to “‘ the 
king,” his “ lord,” to explain why he had done 
so, as well as to answer the accusations brought 
against him by Ebed-lob. 
Most of the letters appear to have been 
written towards the end of the reign of 
Amenédphis IV., when the Egyptian empire 
was already beginning to fall to pieces. The 
Hittites were threatening Northern Canaan, the 
‘* Plunderers,”’ or Beduin, were overrunning the 
central part of the country as far south as 
Ajalon and Zorah (Zarkha), while Southern 
Palestine was assailed by the Khabiri, or 
‘* Confederates,” under their leader, Elimelech. 
There were constant complaints that one or 
other of the vassal princes had joined the 
enemy. Thus, the king of Hazor in the north 
is said to have gone over to the Beduin, and 
the sons of Labai (who in one of the letters is 
stated to have attacked Megiddo) are accused 
of conspiring with the Khabiri. A suggestion 
has been made to identify the latter with the | 
Hebrews, but the historical situation makes | 
this impossible; and since the word means 
“« Confederates ” in Assyrian, it is better to see 
in them the confederated tribes who met in 
their common sanctuary at Hebron ‘‘ the Con- 
federacy.”” We know from the Old Testament 
that Hebron was inhabited by a mixed popula- 
tion, Amorite, Hittite, and probably, also, 
Canaanite; and the only explanation of the 
fact that the name of Hebron does not occur in 
the letters of Ebed-tob, although his territory 
extended to the south of it, must be that it was | 
in other hands. Ebed-tob declares again and 
again that the country and governors of the 
Egyptian monarch are perishing, and that if no 
additional troops are sent ‘this year,’ ‘‘ the 
country of the king” willbe lost to him. There | 
is no record that the troops arrived; on the 
contrary, it is probable that Amendphis died 





| 
{ 








the same time he was a tributary and ‘ vassal ” 


of Egypt, and the district of which Jerusalem | shortly after the despatch of the last of the 


letters of Ebed-tob. The Khabiri were allowed 
to continue their victorious career, and possibly 
to capture Jerusalem itself. At all events, when 
the Israelites entered Canaan, a century later, 
ssession of the 


father was an Amorite and its mother a Hittite. 
A. H. Sayce. 








‘“* LIVES OF SAINTS FROM THE BOOK OF 
LISMORE.” 
London: Feb. 2, 1891. 
Nearly six columns of the last two numbers 
of the much-enduring ACADEMY are filled with 
criticisms by Dr. MacCarthy of my edition of 
the Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore. 
The possessors of that book, as well as some of 
the readers of this journal, may wish to know 
how far those criticisms are well founded, and 
how far they arise from the critic’s imperfect 
acquaintance with the Middle-Irish language. 
I have, therefore, done what no one who has 
read the exposures in the ACADEMY for April 2 
and July 30, 1887, December 1, 1888, and 
August 10, 1889, is likely to have done, namely, 
examined these criticisms with care, and made 
a list of the corrections suggested by that 
examination. Here is the list : 


Text. 
(p. 23), for bliadain, read [cét] bliadan. 
(p. 39), read leasaighins an ingen tainic 
ann na bu ? 

2831 (p. 85), for Imlech, read Imlecha. 

3253 (p. 97), for n-veninadh, read n-eeininadh. 
,, 4032 (p. 120), for mil, read [in]}mil. 

»» 4459 (p. 132), for ind, read [is }ind. 


L. 753 
9» 1275 


Translation. 

P. 165, 1. 5, for would give, read gave. 

168, 1. 23, for when once, read at one time. 
Note.—The Latin should be: Et cla- 

maverunt ad Dominum cum tribula- 
rentur, et necessitatibus eorum eripuit 
eos.—Ps. 106, 6. 

171, 1. 8, for year, read hundred years, 

173, note, for 82, 2? read 88, © 

174, 1. 28, for even if it, read provided one 

175, 1. 26, for there in Durrow. Moreover, 
read there. In Durrow moreover, 

179, 1. 9, for servant, &c., read servant, and 
he died, and Colomb made prayer 
for him, and waked him out of 
death, and 

», 183, 1.9, for when holy Brigit was born, 
read by whom holy Brigit was 
begotten. 

», 186, 1. 18, for after, read in place of. L. 25, 
read Doth the girl that came there 
care well for the kine ? 

», 188, 1. 28, for Thursday, read Wednesday. 

», 191, 1. 31, for his, read her. 

,», 193, 1. 17, for opened for, read loosed from 

», 197, 1. 16, for to, read of. 

205, 1. 10, for he, read it. 

,, 207, ll. 36, 37, for the chief was carrying 
him, read he was being carried 

219, 1. 20, after greatest, insert and brightest. 

221, ll. 13-15, read ‘‘ Verily,” saith Senan, 
‘**there shall be granted to you one 
from whom your protection shall 
come: be in no distress about it.’ 

224, 1. 31, for at the bishop’s desire, read 
the bishop consenting 

232, 1. 9, for abundantly, read idly. Note 1 
should be ‘‘ The two Fermoys.” 

239, ll. 19, 20, for And. . . invading of, read 
And she went not from* her husband 
without (his promise) to invade 

245, 1. 16, for cause, read deliver. 

249, 1, 16, for calling, read laughing 


- 





* Of. the Highland gabh uem, apage. 
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250, ll. 31, 32, for It... him, read Enemies 
that he had meet him.* 

252, ll. 1, 2, for train ... it, read angels 
manifestly ministering thereto. 

257, 1. 27, for It is manifestly from, read 
Manifest from that is. 

258, 1. 3, dele the comma. 


287, 1. 2, for tribute, read the waters. L. 7, 


for of that colouring, read to estab- | 


lish that. Cancel note 2. 


- Notes and Indices. 


P. 303, 1. 14, for 100, read 88. 

P. 306, 1. 23. Here I have confounded Aed 
Slane with his predecessor Aed mac Ainmerech. 
I should have said that the Irish Lives of 
Columba attribute to the former potentate a 
death-legend told of the latter. 

P. 370, col. 1, 1. 44, dele =. 

These are all the corrections made by Dr. 
MacCarthy which I am able to adopt. Some 
of the errors which he has detected are due to 
what Dr. Johnson, speaking of one of his own 
mistakes, honestly calls ‘‘ sheer ignorance” ; 

others to my desire to give the Ivish exactly as 
I found it in the codex, without indulging in 
conjectural emendation ; those (namely, in 
lines 2831 and 3253, and in p. 175, 1. 26; 
p. 191, l. 31; and p. 258, 1. 3) may be 
typographical. But most are clerical, mere 
slips, inevitable in the process of producing an 
editio princeps of a long and difficult text in a 
language without a lexicon. 

Dr. MacCarthy’s lists are eked out by 
characteristic yAicxpoAoyia, and by ‘‘correc- 
tions,” of which some seem due to a want 
of familiarity with English idioms, while 
others certainly spring from his imperfect ac- 
quaintance with Irish in its older forms. He 
‘* corrects,” for example, ‘‘ by” (i.e., ‘‘ begotten 
by,” t (a t) into ‘‘ belonged to.” He ‘‘ corrects” 
my “‘he found favour in her eyes” (¢/. Deut. 
xxiv. 1) into ‘‘she gave love to him,” which is 
hardly English, although, no doubt, it is the 
literal version of turt (duradh, dobreth) gradh do, 
and appears as such in my translation, p. 232, 
Il, 28, 31. He would alter “ the little corn that 
it [/.e., the country||] has” into ‘a little of corn 
in the territory,” which is both bad English 
and an instance of the aforesaid yAiwyxpodAoyia. 
He misrenders ochtmadh wathaidh (1. 1351) by 
“an eighth lunar day,” which would be ocit- 
madh uathaidh éscai.§ He misrenders cam, 
‘‘bent,” ‘crooked ” (—cxauBés) by “‘ squinting,” 
which would be camshiilech, or cldenamhareach. 
Criticising my index of places, where I give the 
gen. of Irerna ‘‘ Ferns,” as Fernann, he asserts 
that in the text that case ‘‘is correctly given 
as Ferna, not Fernann.” Grammar is certainly 
not Dr. MacCarthy’s strong point. He will 
find that the gen. sg. of Ferna is Fernann in 
the Annals of Ulster, 662, 714 (Rawl. B. 489, 
ff. 9° 1, 11> 1), Fernand in Tigernach 693 
(Rawl. B. 488, fo. 11> 2). Of this gen., the 
Fernan of Chron. Scot. 689 and the Ferna 
of the Book of Lismore are mere corruptions. 

* Dr. MacCarthy does not, apparently, perceive 
that this requires the teacmhuidh of the Lismore 
codex to be changed into teacmhuid; but the 
emendation is supported by the tecemaid of one 
of the Brussels MSS. 

: ~ Dr. Murray’s Dictionary, vol. i., p. 1231, 
col. 1. 

t For Mid. Ir. examples of Ja, meaning by means 
of, through the agency of, see Atkinson’s Glossary, 
p. 776. 

_ $ Dr. MacCarthy does not mention this ; but it 
1s not worth while to notice his swppressiones veri. 

|| See the preceding line, p. 242, 1. 30. 

‘| See Chronicon Scotorum, ed. Hennessy, p. 22, 
l. 14. Dr. MacCarthy’s error comes from mis- 
understanding the gloss hi coicid huathid, gl. quinta 
luna, Cr. 33>, i.e, “in quinta singulari,” ‘am 

fiinften der Ejinzahl,’’ as Ebel and Windisch 
correctly explain it. See Ancient Laws, i. 82, Il. 6, 8, 
where (resi wathaid corresponds with aen.-treisi. 








Dr. MacCarthy says at the close of his second 
letter, “it is right to add that the worst speci- 
mens have not been brought forward.” Let him 
substantiate this assertion, or lie under the 
stigma of having made a charge which he is 
afraid or unable to support. 

WilItLey STOKES. 


Corrigenda.—In my letter in the ACADEMY 
for January 31, 1891, p. 114, col. 3, ll. 62-3, 
col. 2, for ‘‘ the churches of all Ireland” read 





| “*all the churches of Ireland”; 1. 67, col. 2, 
for “‘was” read “is”; p. 115, col. 1, 1, 28, 


for “tann” read ‘‘tan”’’; 1. 56, for “arbbur” 
read ‘“arbur”; 1. 57, for “ riganma” read 
‘““pigdamna”; col. 3, 1. 5, for ‘ nir’gabgan” 
read ‘ nir’ghabh gan.” 

B. MacCartuy. 








EURIPIDES OR MENANDER. 
Brighton: Feb. 2, 1891. 

In the ACADEMY of January 2, I observe that 
Mr. Leathe: in his article on a new translation 
of Longinus makes the following statement :— 

‘‘A passage”’ (cited from the translation in 
question) ‘‘ of curious interest, which finds its 
parallel”. . . in St. Paul’s quotation from Euri- 
pides, ‘‘ Evil communications corrupt good 
manners.” 

Now St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 33 has been 
almost universally supposed to have referred 
to a line of the comic poet Menander. 
The words 0@elpovow %0n xpiod’ duiria Kanal 
will be found in the fragment of Menander’s 
play entitled ‘‘ Thais,” in Meineke’s edition 
(Frag. Com. Graec. 4, 132), as well as in the 
Tv@uat Movéortxo attributed to him in the 
same vol., p. 361. Henry Stephens remarks, 
‘*T remember to have read, in one of the old 
copies of the N. T., these words written in the 
margin ”’ (i.e., with reference to the quotation), 
Mevdvipou Tod kwukod yvdun. Socrates, it is true, 
in his Hist. Kecles., iii., 16, ascribes them to 
Euripides; but Jerome, a more accurate author- 
ity, attributes them to Menander, as do Grotius, 
Estius, Photius and the consensus of modern 
commentators. Tertullian renders them into 
Latin thus-: ‘“ Bonos corrumpunt mores con- 
gressus mali.” A similar sentiment occurs in 
Menander’s Tv@u. Mov. 274, Kanots dusAav xabtds 
éxBhon «axés, which corroborates the reference 
above. C/. Nicephoros Kalogeras in his edition 
of Euthymius Zigabenus ad loc. No doubt 
such a sentiment perfectly harmonised with the 
sententious observations of Euripides, and was 
probably on that account wrongly ascribed to 
him by Socrates; but the opinion of Jerome 
has outweighed the other with almost all critics 
ancient and modern. 

LAUNCELOT DOWDALL. 








‘“ LECTURES AND PAPERS ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE REFORMATION.” 


Oxford: Jan. 31, 1891. 


While I cordially agree with the reviewer 
(in to-day’s issue of the ACADEMY) in holding 
that Mr. Aubrey Moore’s book on the Re- 
formation *s ‘‘ with all its faults most valu- 
able,” I venture to think that he has dealt 
somewhat hardly with me as regards my share 
in its production; and I therefore ask for 
space to defend myself. 

The reviewer has evidently no very high 
opinion of my qualifications for the task of 
seeing my dead friend’s work through the 
press. I allow that they might be greater ; 
but perhaps the facts that for the last twenty 
years the history of the Reformation in 
England and on the Continent has formed one 
of the main subjects of my studies, and that 
Mr. Moore not only often obtained informa- 
tion from me for use in his lectures, but pressed 





me several times to lecture in Oxford on the 
Reformation in his place (a flattering offer, 
which many engagements prevented me from 
accepting) may suffice to show your readers 
that I am not so entirely disqualified as the 
reviewer would have them believe. 

I am sorry that the reviewer does not 
agree with Mr. Moore in certain points re- 
lating to literary style; but that has nothing to 
do with me, for (as I have stated in my 
Preface) I have only corrected absolute slips in 
Mr. Moore’s MS, and added a few connecting 
words where necessary. The few cases cited 
in support of this criticism as to Mr. Moore’s 
style are all matters on which it is perfectly 
lawful to hold different opinions. 

The reviewer’s most serious charge against 
me is that I have ‘‘taken advantage of the 
occasion” (these are his words) to insert one of 
my own Guardian articles in Mr. Moore’s 
book, and, further, that I have neglected to 
‘read or mention ” one of the chief authorities 
on the subject of that article. Both these 
criticisms can be easily answered. The former, 
indeed, has been answered by anticipation in 
the book itself. In three cases I found that 
in Mr. Moore’s MS. written lectures or notes 
were replaced by printed articles, two by 
himself, one by me. In each case certain 
passages were underlined; and reference to 
the notes of his pupils placed at my disposal 
showed that the lectures as delivered were 
simply summaries of these printed articles, the 
underlined passages in the one corresponding 
precisely with the headings of the other. Hence 
I thought it best in each case to reprint the 
article in extenso, and I am of the same 
opinion still. Thus I dealt with my paper 
precisely as I dealt with Mr. Moore’son Henry’ 
VIII.’s Divorce and on Zwingli. 

The reviewer is, however, most angry with 
me for not having read or mentioned Mr. 
Law’s book on The Jesuits and Seculars (I copy 
the title given by him, though it is not the 
right one). As to not mentioning this work, 
may I quote a sentence from my Preface, 
where I say that ‘“‘I have not tried to write 
them [the lectures] up or to make a complete 
text-book out of them” ? For had I done so the 
book would have been mine, not Mr. Moore’s ; 
and it is only because it is Mr. Moore’s that, as 
your reviewer rightly states, it is ‘‘ most valu- 
able.” I admit, however, that I might have 
made an exception to this rule in the case of 
Mr. Law’s admirable book, especially as an 
earlier one by him is quoted in the list (printed 
immediately after my article) which I long 
ago sent to Mr. Moore. 

Further, it was impossible for me to have 
read this book when writing my article. My 
article, as stated in the heading to the reprint, 
appeared in the Guardian for December 29, 
1886, and was a summary of Dr. Bellesheim’s 
Life of Cardinal Allen, published in 1886. 
Now Mr. Law’s work is dated 1889, so that 
with the best will in the world I cannot see 
how I could have read it when writing my 
paper in 1886, while I saw no reason for 
mentioning in the unrevised reprint of that 
paper any work which might subsequently have 
appeared on the same subject. 

W. A. B. CooLipGE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Sunpay, Feb. 8, 4 p.m. South Place Institute : “ Siffism,” 
by Mr. E. G. Browne. ro 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “The Three Religions,” by 
Mr. J. 8. Mackenzie. 

Monpay, Feb. 9,5 p.m. London Institution : “The Brain, its 
Structure and Functions,” by Dr. H. Power. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: “ Byzantine Architecture,” 
V., by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

Sp.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘‘ The Con- 
struction and Capabilities of Musical Instruments,’ ITI., 
by Mr. A. J. Hipkins. 

8 = Library Association: ‘‘The Selction of Geo- 
logical and Biological Books for a Free Public Library,” 

by Mr, Ogle, 
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8p.m. Richmond Athenaeum : “ Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,” with Musical Illustrations, by the Rev. W. H. 
Bliss. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “Messrs. Jackson and 
Gedge’s Journey through Masai Land to Uganda,” by 
Mr. E. G. Ravenstein. 

Tvurspay, Feb. 10,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Spinal 
Cord and Ganglia,” IV., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “Canada,” by the Earl 
of Aberdeen. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: 
wood Sumner. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: ‘Sketches of Horse 
Ornaments,” by Mr. G. M. Atkinson; “The People and 
Languages of New Ireland and Admiralty Islands,” by 
Mr. Sidney H. Ray (from Letters of the Rev. R. H. 
Rickard); “The Presence of a Mongoloid Element in 
Brittany,” by the Comte A. Mahé de la Bourdonnais. 

Wroxyespay, Feb. 11,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Pro- 
posed Irish Channel Tunnel,” by Sir Roper Lethbridge. 

8.30 p.m. University College: “The Difficulties of 
Socialism,’ by Mr. L. Courtney. ; 

Tuvurspay, Feb. 12, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Lalli, 
Purcell, and Scarlatti,” with Musical Dlustrations, I., by 
Prof. C. Hubert H. Parry. : 

6 p.m. London Institution: ‘“ The Partition of 
Africa,”’ by Mr. J. Scott Keltie. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: “ Byzantine Architecture,” 
VL, by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8p.m. Mathematical: “Two Notes on Tsoscelians,” 
by Mr. R. Tucker; “ Quartie Equations interpreted by 
the Parabola,” by Mr. G. Heppel; “ The Oscillation of a 
Spheroid in a Viscous Liquid,” by Mr. J. Buchanan. 

Sp.m. Electrical Engineers: Discussion, ‘*'The Dis- 
tribution of Electricity, with special reference to the 
Chelsea System,” by Gen. C. E. Webber. 

8.30 p.m. <Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Feb. 13, 5 p.m. Physical: Annual General Meeting; 
Discussion, ‘* Photoelectricity,”’ by Prof. Minchin ; ‘“* The 
Change in the Absorption Spectrum of Cobalt Glass 
produced by Heat,” by Sir John Conroy. 

7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, 
“The Clearing and Deepening of Rivers and Canals by 
means of the Transporting Power of Water,’ by Mr. 
W. H. Wheeler. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere: a Paper by Miss Latham. 

8p.m. Ruskin: “Some Aims of Art, according to 
Ruskin and otherwise,” by Mr. Hl. E. West. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Recent Eclipse Expe- 
ditions,”’ by Prof. A. Schuster. 

Batrurvay, Feb. 14,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Forces 
of Cohesion,” I., by Lord Rayleigh. 


“ Seraffito,” by Mr. Hey- 


SCIENCE. 
Plautus, Miles Gloriosus. Critical Edition 
by Goetz. (Teubner.) 


Tuts new volume of the ‘ Ritschl” edition 
of Plautus is particularly interesting, be- 
cause it is the first for which Studemund’s 
collation of the Ambrosian Palimpsest has 
been available. So long as that important 
part of the evidence was wanting, one could 
not avoid a slight sense of insecurity about 
the text offered us by the editors of the 
series, at any rate for those plays which 
figured on the more illegible of the 
Palimpsest’s pages. One knew that Prof. 
Studemund, after devoting the greater part 
of his life to an extraordinarily minute 
investigation of these precious though 
mutilated and defaced scraps of vellum, 
had attained a certainty of knowledge as to 
what they did and did not contain to which 
no other human being could pretend, and 
that, until his Apograph of the Milan frag- 
ments was published, the “‘ last word ”’ could 
not be said about their testimony to the 
text of Plautus. That Apograph has been 
recently given to the world, and in Prof. 
Goetz’s edition of the Ifi/es Gloriosus we see 
the first example of its influence. As we 
turn over the pages of the play to observe 
how this or that familiar difficulty has been 
settled, we cannot but feel how fully the 
labour spent on these Palimpsest fragments 
has been justified. Even where a complete 


line in them was hopelessly illegible, the 
knowledge of a letter or two here and there, 
or even of the mere number of letters which 
must have occupied the line or a part of it, 
often puts us in the way of avoiding the 
wrong reading and selecting the right. For 
the Ambrosian Codex—partly through its 








great antiquity, being some 600 or 700 years 
older than any other MS. of Plautus, but 
mainly through the fact that all the others 
belong to one and the same family of MSS., 
the ‘‘ Palatine” family, and that it alone 
can supply an indication of the right track 
when the “‘ Palatine” MSS. agree in taking 
the wrong—commands for the slightest hint 
which it offers an importance which no con- 
jectural emendation, however plausible, can 
claim. It is amusing to see how the publi- 
cation of its readings has made havoc of 
previous conjectures. For example, in the 
passage where the braggart soldier is boast- 
ing of his slaughter of the Cappadocian 
army, the MSS. agreed in presenting line 
54 in this form: at peditas telu quia erant si 
viverent. Editors were, as usual, ready with 
conjectures—“‘ at peditatus reliquiae erant 
si viverent,” ‘‘at satias belli quia erat siqui 
viverent,’”’ and so on, until the true line was 
elicited from the Milan fragments, at pedi- 
tastelli quia erant sivi viverent, “they were 
mere ragtag and bobtail soldiery, so I let 
them live.” Similarly in line 8, where the 
soldier declares that his sword is longing to 
make mincemeat of the enemy—quae misera 
gestit fratrem facere ex hostibus—Studemund’s 
collation, though it has not unearthed the 
actual word that should take the place of 
the corrupt “fratrem” of the Palatine 
MSS., has at least proved that it cannot be 
any of the words proposed by emendators 
—‘‘fartum,” ‘‘frusta,” ‘‘offam,” ‘‘stragem.” 

These two examples are enough to show 
how deficient an edition of a play of Plautus 
must be which is not based on complete 
information about the Ambrosian Palimp- 
sest, and how much superior this new edition 
of the I/files is on that account to all previous 
attempts. We must, however, at the same 
time express our dissent from the idea that 
the text now offered to us is the best that 
can ever be attained. In the first place, 
there are a good many points about Plau- 
tine metre and Plautine diction that still 
remain to be solved; and their solution, one 
way or another, will leave its mark on the 
text, Thus, in line 185, and elsewhere, 
Goetz retains profecto, the MSS. reading, 
with a short second syllable. Whether this 
seansion is possible seems very doubtful. 
It has often occurred to us that the true 
form may be profeco or profico, a by-form of 
profecto, like Oscan praefucus beside Latin 
praefectus, and perhaps Old Latin praefica, 
a mourning-woman, literally ‘‘ the leader of 
the mourners,” beside pracfecta. In the 
second place, one cannot resist the suspicion 
that here and there in this edition Prof. 
Goetz has not shown the same happy divina- 
tion that was so noticeable in his text of the 
other plays, especially of those which he 
edited in conjunction with his lamented 
friend, Dr. Loewe. In the pun on Philoco- 
masium’s pretended name ( G/ycera according 
to Goetz and most editors), in line 438, the 
MSS. reading «@ dice testu non dicat ei squares 
better with Dr. Hasper’s proposal, ’AyAvxijs 
es tu non yAv«eia.’s, than with Goetz’s solution, 
abi, picra’s tu, non clucidata ; only, we should 
for our part prefer to make the pseudonym 
both in line 436 (MSS. dicere) and in line 808 
(MSS. diceam) Glycta ( = yAv«eia), instead 
of Glycera. The corrupt dicere of line 436 
is suggested by the preceding word rocare, 





and the line should run: Quis igitur vocare ? 
Glyceae nomen est. Iniwria’s. in in line 
894, where two of the Palatine MSS. give, 
as the first part of the line, malamillamerest, 
and the third mala mulier est, while all three 
give, as the remainder of the line, ne pavet 
petoribus conveniunt, Goetz prints the passage 
in this way: 

‘Per. mala mers es, mulier. . . . 

Acr. . . . ne pave, peioribus conveniunt,” 
and supposes a line or two to have fallen 
out between the remark of Periplecomenus 
and the reply of Acroteleutium. Now the 
phrase mala mers es, “‘ you’re a sad baggage,” 
is common enough in Plautus, though the 
mulier of Codex B. which Prof. Goetz adds 
to it can hardly be anything else than a 
“ doctoring” of the same corrupt reading 
that is faithfully reproduced by the other two 
MSS.; but the mistake of supposing that it 
must have been the phrase used in this line 
has driven him to the hypothesis of a lacuna 
for the sake of getting a subject to the 
plural verb conveniunt. We cannot admit 
that this is doing the best for the passage. 
Why not make one line of it, thus: 

“Per. Mala mille meres. Acr. St ! ne pave, 

petoribus conveniunt.” 
“You deserve a thousand penalties.— 
Soft! do not alarm yourself, these are 
meet for women worse than me.” This 
reading seems to us to keep more closely 
to the MSS. (for malamillemeresst would 
easily be miswritten malam iliam erest), 
and to be more likely in every way 
than that adopted in this edition. Nor 
can we approve of the substitution of 
quamobrem peream in 1, 360 for the words 
offered both by the Ambrosian and the 
Palatine MSS. (quamnam obrem), nor yet of 
printing the name of the town in 1. 648 as 
Aminula instead of Animula. And we con- 
fess to doubts as to the expediency of the 
spelling s‘# in 1. 261, where both families 
of MSS. have sie¢ (a monosyllable), and of 
vementer in 1, 205, where both have vehementer. 
Is the latter word ever anything but a tri- 
syllable, and has it anything to do with 
veho? We fancy not. 

But in spite of one or two minor short- 
comings of this kind, which it would be 
ungracious to dwell upon, this new edition 
of the files is not only vastly superior to 
any previous edition, but will also hold the 
field against all comers for-many a year. 
It is indispensable for every student of 


Plautus. 
W. M. Linpsay. 








SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


Outlines of General Chemistry. By W. 
Ostwald. Translated by J. Walker. (Mac- 
millan.) Two treatises, covering much of the 
same ground as Dr. Ostwald’s ‘ Outlines,” 
have already appeared. One of these is Lothar 
Meyer’s Modern Theories of Chemistry, trans- 
lated into English by Drs. Bedson and Carle- 
ton Williams; the other is Mr. Pattison Muir’s 
Principles of Chemistry, the second edition of 
which, published in 1889, was noticed at the 
time in the ACADEMY. Without entering upon 
a detailed comparison of these three valuable 
treatises, it may be stated, in general terms, 
that the volume now under review contains 
discussions of several subjects omitted from 
the works of Meyer and Muir, while at the 
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same time some other topics are argued with 
greater or less fulness of illustration. Perkin’s 
researches on magnetic rotation, van ’t Hoff’s 
theory of solution, and Arrhenius’s theory of 
electrolytic dissociation, may be cited as 
instances in point. Ostwald’s text-book of the 
hilosophi bases of chemical science is 
ivided into two parts, the first treating of fhe 
laws of mass, the second of the chemical 
Jaws of energy. In the six books included in 
the first Part, mass, the properties of gases, 
the properties of liquids, solutions, the pro- 

rties of solids, and chemical systematics are 
Scent. The five books of Part II. treat 
of thermochemistry, photochemistry, electro- 
chemistry, chemical dynamics, and chemical 
affinity. All these subjects are handled with 
masterly clearness. he book, moreover, is 
written in an interesting manner; and we are 
sure that it will prove an attractive and valu- 
able addition to the library of all students and 
teachers of chemistry who desire to penetrate 
beyond the empirical formulae and the obvious 
properties of chemical compounds. 


Chemical Arithmetic. Part I. By W. 
Dittmar. (Glasgow: Hodge.) This volume 
consists mainly of a collection of tables for the 
use of chemists : the author intends to supple- 
ment it by an exposition of the applications of 
arithmetic to the solution of chemical problems. 
The book before us is not a mere compilation, 
but is, as Dr. Dittmar rightly affirms in his 
Preface, an essentially original work. This 
statement is, to some extent, true even of the 
logarithmic tables, which show certain fea- 
tures that may be regarded as improvements 
on the ordinary methods of presentation. 
Every endeavour has been made by the author 
to ensure”accuracy, and to include every kind of 
table which the chemist, be he commercial 
analyst or investigator, can require. To show 
how much the present volume includes, and of 
what varied material it consists, would probably 
demand a couple of pages of the ACADEMY ; 
we must content ourselves with recommending 
our chemical readers to learn from the book 
itself how extensive is the ground it covers in 
the domain of chemistry and of chemical 
physics. We observe that Germanium and 
Samarium are omitted from the table of atomic 
weights on page 1. Dr. Dittmar does not 
adopt the recent corrected value for the cubic 
inches in a gallon—277°462 instead of 277274. 
He gives the weight of a cubic inch of water as 
252°458 grains, instead of 252°286. In the 
formula for transforming degrees Baumé into 
specific gravity in the case of liquids heavier 
than water the denominator is misprinted 
145°08--it should be 145°88. On page 68 the 
old incorrect formula (Ci¢ H,, O,) for linoleic 
acid is given, instead of that now universally 
adopted (Cis Hse Oz). 


““ENCYCLOPAEDIE DER NATURWiSSENSCILAF- 
TEN.” —Handwirterbuch der Chemie. Herausge- 
geben von Dr. A. Ladenburg. 38 und 39 Lief. 
(Breslau: Trewendt.) These two last published 
parts of this monumental dictionary include 
several important subjects, such as the ethereal 
or essential oils, oxalic acid and its derivatives, 
a very heterogeneous group designated by the 
wide term Pflanzenstoffe, and Phenanthren. 
The article on essential oils contains a useful 
alphabetical table giving, in separate columns, 
the German names of the several oils, the 
botanical names of the plants which yield them, 
the parts of the plants from which they are 
derived, and the botanical orders to which they 
belong. This is followed by a series of brief 
descriptions of each oil, the arrangement 
following the alphabetical sequence of the 
orders concerned. Oxalic acid and its deriva- 
tives occupy forty pages, no fewer than 699 
orl memoirs, papers, or notes being 
































































the article on the unclassified constituents of 
lants the alphabetical arrangement is 
ollowed. It is difficult to say how far com- 
pleteness has been attained in the descriptions 
given, but we miss several bodies from the list ; 
some of these may, however, be discussed in 
other parts of the Dictionary. The important 
and widely-diffused colouring matter known 
under the various names of erythrophyll, 
colein, and oenolin, does not, for instance, appear 
to be mentioned. 


Principles of General Organic Chemistry. By 
Prof. J. Hjelt. Translated by J. Bishop Tingle. 
(Longmans.) This book is not a student’s 
ordinary text-book. It is not a descriptive 
catalogue of organic compounds and reactions, 
but presents, in a concise form, some of the 
more important arguments connected with the 
composition, the physical properties, and the 
general behaviour of organic bodies. The work 
was originally written in Swedish: the present 
translation has been made from a revised 
German version. 

Inorganic Chemistry. By W. Jago. (Long- 
mans.) It is quite impossible to justify the 
multiplication of elementary manuals on 
chemistry. We cannot find in this volume any 
original features of value, while its scope seems 
to be identical with that of several similar 
works already before the public. Nor is it up 
todate. Wesee no definition of ‘‘mass’’; and we 


matter, weight, and force. 
(p. 155) that graphitic acid is prepared by 
heating graphite with potassium chlorate and 
sulphuric acid, and adds that the new compound, 
when heated, leaves a mass of pure graphitic 
carbon. Both statements are incorrect. On 
p. 197 the average percentage of carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere is given as *04—a figure which 
is certainly 25 per cent. too high. The true 
distinction between earthenware and porcelain 
is wholly missed in the statement on p. 367, 
where the ‘“‘ varying fineness of the constituents 
and the skill expended in their manufacture ” 
are alone named as causing the difference in 
question. The characteristic chemical constitu- 
tion of glass is neither explained nor covered by 
the description given in paragraph 425. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW JAINA INSCRIPTIONS FROM MATHURA. 
Vienna: Jan, 25, 1891. 
About eight months ago I gave in the 
AcADEmyY (April 19, 1890, p. 270) an account of 
some of the results of Dr. Fiihrer’s excavations 
made in the Kankali Tila at Mathura during 
the working season of 1889-90. This year 
Dr. Fiihrer has begun his operations much 
earlier, and his kindness enables me to report 
progress already. He arrived at Mathurd on 
November 15; and on December 27 he sent me 
impressions of nineteen new inscriptions, vary- 
ing apparently from the year 4 of the Indo- 
Scythic era to the year 1080 after Vikrama, 
some of which possess even a greater interest 
than those found in former years. 
The most important new document is incised 
on the left portion of the base of a large stand- 
ing statue, of which the right half is still 
missing. Most of its letters are very distinct, 
and I read it as follows: 
L. 1. San TOL+]8 rvafva] 4 di 20 etasyain pur- 
vdyan Koli ye | Kottiye *] game Vairdyd sdkhdyd. 
L. ko Arya-Vridhahasti arahato Nan{dji- 
[@lvartasa pratima nirvartayati. 
L. 3. sya bhdryydye srdvikdye [Dindye] dan{alinr 
pratind Vod[ dhe thipe devanirmite pra. 
Each line seems to be complete. It is, there- 
fore, evident that the pieces wanting between 
l, 1 and 1. 2, and at the beginning and the 





meluded in the bibliography of this acid. In 


cannot commend the author’s statements about | 
Mr. Jago states | 


of the base. This side, too, must have had 
three lines; and it is not difficult to restore some 
portions of them conjecturally, according to the 
analogy of other inscriptions. The first line of 
the right side certainly began with the words 
Thaniye kule, and ended with the letters vécha, 
which latter are required on account of the 
syllable ko, with which 1. 2 begins. In between 
probably stood a note regarding the Saiibhoga, 
and the name of Vridhahasti’s teacher, followed 
by the word gishyo. For, without such further 
specifications, the line would be too short in 
proportion to the liaes of the left side, which 
each contain from 24 to 27 letters. The second 
line of the right side, of course, gave a more 
detailed description of the giver, as the daughter 
of N. N. and the daughter-in-law of N. N., as 
well as her husband’s name. The third line 
certainly began with the syllables tishthdpitd, 
or with a Prakrit equivalent thereof. 

With these explanations and restorations the 
translation will be: 


‘*TIn the year 78, in the fourth (month of the) rainy 
season, on the twentieth day—on that (date specified 
as) above, the preacher Arya-Vridhahasti (Arya- 
Vriddhahastin) [the pupil of . ..] in the Koliya 
leg y ?] Gana, in the Vaira Sakha (Vajrd Sékhd) 
and in the Thiniya kula] orders to be made a 
statue of the Arhat .Vandiivarta. The statue, the 
gift of the female lay-disciple Dina (Dattd), the 
wife of . .., has been set up at the Voddha (?) 
Stipa, built by the gods.”’ 

The first point of interest which the inscription 
offers is the name of the Arhat. The Jainas 
know of no Tirthaiikara Nandifivarta ; but the 
symbol, called Nandyivarta, is the distinguish- 
ing mark of the eighteenth prophet, Ara. This 
person is undoubtedly meant; for in the mixed 
dialect of these inscriptions Nandidvarta may 
stand either for Sanskrit Nandydvartu or Nén- 
dydvarta, and arahato Nandidvartusa may be 
translated ‘‘ of the Arhat, whose (mari) is the 
Nandyivarta.” This explanation confirms the 
discovery, which I announced in the Vienna 
Oriental Journal (vol. iv., p. 328), that the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the various Tirthakaiii- 
karas were perfectly settled in the first century 
of our era. The list of Tirthaiikaras, wor- 
ns rm in the two ancient temples under the 
Kankali Tila (‘bido, p. 327), receives also a 
new addition. 

Still more important is the information con- 
veyed in 1, 3, that the statue was set up at, i.e., 
probably within, the precincts of ‘“‘a Stipa, 
built by the gods.” The sculptures, discovered 
at Mathur’ by Dr. Bhagvanlil Indraji and Dr. 
Fihrer, ieft no doubt that formerly the Jainas 
worshipped Stiipas. Yet, the assertion that 
there was a Jaina Stiipa at Mathura teaches us 
something new, and hereafter will prove very 
important; for, as stated in my letter to the 
AcADEMY of April 19, 1890, Dr. Fiihrer has 
found a Stipa in the immediate vicinity of the 
two temples. He declared it to be Buddhistic, 
because he discovered close to it a seal with a 
Buddhist inscription, and I accepted his con- 
jecture. Now the point becomes doubtful. It 
can be decided only when the Stipa has been 
opened and its surroundings have been com- 
pletely explored. Even more valuable is the 
statement that the Stipa was devanirmita, 
‘built by the gods,” i.c., so ancient that at 
the time when the inscription was incised its 
origin had been forgotten. On the evidence of 
the characters the date of the inscription may 
be referred with certainty to the Indo-Scythic 
era, and is equivalent to A.D. 156-7. The Stipa 
must therefore have been built several cen- 
turies before the beginning of the Christian 
era; for the name of its builder would assuredly 
have been known if it had been erected during 
the period when the Jainas of Mathura care- 
fully kept record of their donations. This 
period began, as the inscriptions show, with 
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lal’s inscription of the pious courtesan Danda 
undoubtedly belongs. Dr. Fihrer’s new in- 
scription thus furnishes a strong argument for 
the assumption that one Jaina monument at 
Mathura is as old as the oldest known Buddhist 
Stipas. With respect to the name of the 
Stipa, which is contained in the word imme- 
diately preceding thipe, I am not prepared to 
give any decided opinion. The first syllable is 
perfectly distinct, but the lower part of the 
second is somewhat blurred. 

Another of the new inscriptions, which unfor- 
tunately is not well preserved, gives the names 
of mahardja devaputra Huksha. Huksha prob- 
ably stands for Huvishka or Huviksha, as an 
inscription of Dr. Fiihrer’s batch of 1890 reads. 
It is interesting, because it proves that the 
form Hushka, which occurs in the Rajataran- 
gini, and survives in the name of the Kasmirian 
town Ushkar or Hushkapura, is genuine and 
ancient. 

A third inscription is dated in the year 112, 
during the victorious reign of the supreme 
lord and superior king of great kings Kumiara- 
gupta, and furnishes the last missing Sakha- 
name of the Koftiya Gana, Vidyadhari, in its 
Sanskrit for::. The date probably corresponds 
to A.D. 430-1, od falls well within the known 
limits of Kumarag rpta’s reign. It is interest- 
ing to note that even so late a document shows 
a few Prakrit forms, mixed with otherwise 
very good Sanskrit; and it is significant that 
it is the first found at Mathura on which the 
title dehdrya occurs. The monk, at whose 
request a statue was dedicated, bore the name 
Datilachirya. The discovery of an inscription 
with a certain Gupta date will force us to 
exercise great caution with respect to dates 
which are not accompanied by the names of 
kings. They can be assigned to the Indo- 
Scythic period only if the characters are deci- 
dedly archaic. This circumstance makes me 
unwilling to speak with confidence regarding 
the age of a very interesting fragment, 
dated in the year 18, fourth month of the 
rainy season, tenth day, which records the dedi- 
cation of a statue of divine Arishfanemi, the 
twenty-second Tirthaiikara. ‘The letters look 
to me somewhat more modern than those of 
the inscriptions which undoubtedly belong to 
the Indo-Scythic period. The way in which 
the date is given, on the other hand, agrees 
with the usage of those early times. 

Some other fragments confirm information 
contained in the earlier found inscriptions, or 
allow us to make small corrections in their 
readings. Thus the name of the Hat/akiya 
kula of the Virava Gana (the Halijja of the 
Kalpasiitra) is very distinct in one inscription. 
In another the word sadhachari, i.e. srdddha- 
chari, is perfectly plain; and it would seem 
that this reading has to be substituted for 


sahachari, which I believed that T recognised in | 


No. 11 of 1890. In a third inscription we 
have the name of Grahubalo dtapiko, who seems 
to be the same person as dtapiko Gahabarya in 
Sir A. Cunningham's No. 6 (Arch. Surv. Rep., 
xx., pl. v.). There are also fragments of five 
lines of a longer metrical Prasasti, showing 
beautifully cut characters of the Gupta period ; 
and, finally, a small complete Prasasti in 
Devanagari letters, which consists of one 

ryi verse and one Anushfubh, and is dated 
Sativatsarai (sic) 1080, i.¢., Vikramasaiinvat 
1080. This last discovery proves, like that of 
two images with the dates Saiivat 1036 and 
1134 found in 1889, that these ancient temples 
were used by the Jainas during the greater 
part of the eleventh century, and that their 
destruction certainly happened in very late 
times. 

When I add that Dr. Fiihrer has again found 
numerous and fine pieces of sculpture, it will 
not be too much to say that the results of his 
work during the season of 1890-91 are in no 





way inferior to those of previous years, and that 
the small sum allotted to these excavations has 
really been spent to good purpose and in the 
interest of Indian history. 

G. BUMLER. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


Pror. Viceror HorsteEy and Mr. Francis 
Gotch have been appointed joint Croonian 
Lecturers to the Royal Society for the present 
year. They have chosen as their subject, ‘‘ The 
Mammalian Nervous System ; its Functions and 
their Localisation as determined by an 
Electrical Method.”” Thursday, February 26, 
is the date fixed for the delivery of the 
lecture. 

THE annual general meeting of the Geo- 
logical Society will be heldon Friday, February 
20, at 3 p.m. In the evening of the same day 
the fellows and their friends will dine together 
at the Hote! Métropole. 


Ar the meeting of the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom, to be held at 20 Hanover- 
square on Monday next, February 9, a paper 
on ‘* The Selection of Geological and Biological 
Books for a Free Public Library ” will be read 
by Mr. Ogle, of the Free Public Library, 
Bootle. 








MEETINGS OF SOCTETTES, 


Campripce Antiquarian Socrery.—(Jonday, 
Jan. 26.) 
Prov. 'T. McK. Hvucues, president, in the chair.— 
A communication from Prof. W. Ridgeway was 
read, in which he ingeniously identified the words 
of Tacitus—‘‘locum pugnae delegere saeptum 
agresti aggere et aditu augusto ”’ (Annales xii. 31) — 
as referring to one or other of the four great 
dykes in the south-western part of Cambridgeshire, 
which cross the road from Dunstable to Thetford, 
and must have been intended to obstruct the march 
of an invader into East Anglia. He noted that 
the great fen on the north and north-western side 
formed an imp2netrable defence to the lands of the 
gallant Iceni, and that the forest lands of Essex on 
the south and south-western border were at that 
time ‘almost equally impassable, so that Ostorius 
Scapula was limited in his choice of a route to an 
old track along the high chalk-land, which is still 
known as the Icknield Way. In the case of at 
least three out of these four dykes (and those the 
most important of them), the ramparts are on the 
eastern side, and consequently the builders of them 
must have lived in East Anglia: the date of this 
battle, so disastrous to the natives, is about 50 A.p. 
Prof. E. C. Clark expressed the gratitude of the 
society to Prof. Ridgeway for his most happy 
identification, which almost commanded accept- 
ance; he further noted the vague and frag- 
mentary style in which battles are generally 
described by Roman historians (with few exceptions, 
such as Livy’s account of the battle by Lake 
Trasimenus), and suggested that Tacitus probably 
gained his ideas of British topography from his 
father-in-law, Agricola.—Mr. Searle commented as 
follows upon the origin and date of Ingulf’s History 
of Croyland Abbey. The chief part of the //istoria 
Croylandensis, published by Fulman in 1684, consists 
of the history of the monastery from 716 to 1095, 
compiled by the then abbot of that house, Ingulf, 
writing thus at the very end of the eleventh 
century. It madeits appearance in the literary 
world early in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, being first 
mentioned by Dr. Caius in 1568. It was not, how- 
ever, printed till 1596, when it was at once 


welcomed as an interesting and valuable addition | 


to our historical materials by our leading historians, 
Camden, Dugdale, Fuller, and others, an example 
followed by many important historical writers in 
France. In England it has been used by countless 
writers, and so has made its way into standard 
works of English history. But though thus so 


widely accepted as genuine, there have not 
been lacking more sceptical students, who 
have brought forward such anachronisms in 











the signatures to the charters contained in 
it, such mis - statements in the 
parts, and examples of such use of words 
belonging to much later date, that historians 
like Bishop Stubbs and Prof. E. A. Freeman 
condemn it as a work of absolute worthlessness as 
an authority. Yet the work, though an invention, 
is one of nediaeval times, some writers putting it 
in the time of Edward II., others in that of 
Henry V.; and besides this, the writer, whoever 
he may have been, though ignorant, in many 
points, of the real facts of the assumed date, and 
at times very careless, was clever enough, or lucky 


enough, to introduce details, which receive very — 


often most unexpected corroboration from 
perfectly authentic sources. The author, who is 
supposed to be writing about 1095, was evidently 
acquainted with the chief historians of the twelfth 
century, Florence of Worcester, Henry of 
Huntingdon, William of Malmesbury and others. 
This is sufficient to place the composition of 
the Ingulf late in the twelfth century at the 
earliest, or in the reign of Henry II.; while, as he 
knew a Chronicle of Peterborough (MS. Cott. 
Claudius A. v) which breaks off in the year 1368, 
it cannot be earlier than the end of the reign of 
Edward III. From the Patent Rolls in the Public 
Record Office we know that two of the charters, 
that of 716 of the foundation, and that of 948 of 
the restoration of the monastery, were in existence 
in 1393; but as these are more than extremely 
doubtful, if their genuineness be not absolutely 
impossible, this only shows that the process of 
manufacture had begun before that date, in the 
reign of Richard II. The book, though apparently 
in existence in the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VIII., was unknown to Bale, the diligent 
investigator of English literary history; and this 
is the more remarkable as two, if not three, 
copies were in existence, one, which yet 
remains at the British Museum of about 1490, 
and another, the so-called autograph of the 
Ingulf, which was kept at Croyland in the church 
chest about 1610, but has since disappeared. A 
writer, who has contributed much to the compila- 
tion of the Ingulf, is a monk, Ordericus Vitalis, 
who visited Croyland in 1115. But here the 
difficulty presents itself that, although Ordericus 
was of English birth, yet Bale does not mention 
him, and apparently, like Leland, Henry the 
Eighth’s historiographer, who inspected the 
library of the monastery before the dissolution in 
1539, had never seen a copy of the work bearing 
his name ; and further, that while there is only one 
early MS. in France, there is none in England of 
sufficiently early date. A MS. in the British 
Museum, MS. Cott. Vitell. B. xi., contains a his- 
tory of the abbats of Croyland, extending to the 
year 1427, extracted as tothe Anglo-Saxon part of 
the Croyland History from Ordericus Vitalis only, 
« work which must have been written by a person 
interested in Croyland, while the Ingulf itself 
exists in another MS., MS. Cott. Otho B. xiii., 
written about 1490. The date of the composition 
of the Ingulf seems then necessarily to fall between 
those two periods, or somewhere about 1450. The 
author there seems no possibility of ever guessing 
at. Ingulf, according to Ordericus Vitalis, was 
a monk of the monastery of St. Wandragesilus or of 
Saint-Wandrille in Normandy, and died in Decem- 
ber, 1108, having been abbat for twenty-four years. 
This brings his appointment to 1086. In Domes- 
day, among the tenants in capite in Surrey, is 
found: ‘‘ Abbas S. Wandragesili tenet Wandes- 
orde per Ingulfum monachum,” which would 
seem to refer to our abbat, as the monastery, the 
monk, and the date are all right, since Domesday 
was in course of being made in the spring of 1086, 
when Ingulf would still be monk, just before his 
appointment to theabbacy. It would be strange 
if there were another Ingulf of that monastery in 
England at that time. Ingulf had been secretary, 
before the Conquest, to Duke William; and so, 
living at Wandsworth, close to London, he might 
easily obtain his promotion. The riddle of the 
Tngulf is not an easy one to solve. In spite of 
long investigation, much yet remains to do which 
yet is worth doing—that future works of history, 
and new editions of earlier ones, may be purged 
from statements derived from the Ingulf, which 
have no real claim to be considered other than the 
offspring of the fertile and ingenious brain of the 
unknown mediaeval writer of that work.—Dr. 
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Luard stated that even that pioneer of historical 
investigation, Dr. Maitland, had quoted stories 
from Ingulf as if they had been undoubtedly 
genuine, and mentioned that the twelfth century 
was the usual time for forgeries of this kind rather 
than the fourteenth. "With regard to charters, he 
thought that genuine charters had frequently 
false witnesses’ names attached, which had been 
introduced at a later time in order to give a higher 
value to the document, so that often charters were 
a better testof the witnesses than witnesses were 
of the charters. 


AnTHROPOLOGICAL InstituTE.—( Anniversary Meeting, 
Tuesday, Jan. 27.) 

Dr. Joun Beppog, president, in the chair.—The 
following were elected officers and council for the 
ensuing year:—President, Dr. E. B. Tylor; 
Sg gma sy E. W. Brabrook, Hyde Clarke, 
F. . Rudler; secretary, C. Peek; treasurer, 
A. L. Lewis; council, G. M. Atkinson, H. Bal- 
four, C. H. E. Carmichael, the Rev. Dr. R. H. 
Codrington, J. F. Collingwood, Dr. J. G. Garson, 
H. Gosselin, Sir Lepel Griffin, T. V. Holmes, 
H. H. Howorth, R. Biddulph Martin, the Earl of 
Northesk, F. G. H. Price, Charles H. Read, 
I. Spielman, Oldfield Thomas, Coutts Trotter, Sir 
W. Turner, M. J. Walhouse, and Gen. Sir C. P. 
Beauchamp Walker. 


Roya Socrery oF Lirerature.—( Wednesday, 
Jan, 28.) 


Sir Parrick Cotaunoun, president, in the chair. 
—A paper by Mr. Arthur Benson, on Dr. Samuel 
Parr, was read. It gave acomprehensive sketch of 
his life and the principal literary episodes in which 
he was engaged. It dwelt principally on the 
egotistical and whimsical element in the character 
of Dr. Parr, illustrated this by anecdotes of his life 
and showed how it affected his literary work. The 
reader attempted to show how, by a curious and 
fortuitous concourse of qualities and circumstances, 
Dr. Parr achieved a reputation far higher than any- 
thing than he deserved in his lifetime, which was 
followed after his death by an almost disproportion- 
ate collapse, so that students of literature in their 
amazement and disgust at the completeness of the 
imposture are now disposed to deny to Dr. Parr 
credit for the learning and virility of mind which 
he undoubtedly possessed.—The president, Mr. 
Bone, and Mr. Highton took part in the discussion. 








FINE ART. 
OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY, 
IV. 


THE fine series of water-colours illustrating 
chronologically the rise and progress of the art 
in England merits a much longer and more 
detailed notice than we are on the present oc- 
casion able to accord to it. It is on account of 
its near appresch to completeness, and of its 
pretension to represent the English school in 
its entirety, that the gaps made by the absence 
of such widely recognised, if also very 
variously estimated, painters as Copley Field- 
ing, Cattermole, Rossetti, and Pinwell, snter 
alios, become noticeable. If the absence of 
examples of their work be due to accident, there 
is nothing more to be said; but if parti pris 
should have anything to do with their 
ostracism, we should deplore a regrettable and 
unwise attempt to revise the judgment of 
contemporaries with regard to artists of well- 
established fame and well-defined position in 
English art. To put them in their right place 
—and weare not now attempting to establish 
inany way what that place is—it would, on the 
contrary, be doubly desirable to show them 
side by side with their con/réres. 

_ We may pass over the only topographically 
interesting ‘‘ Views of Windsor” of Paul 
Sandby, with whom the series begins, and also 
the Italian scenes of that mild precursor of 
Cozens, William Pars, in order to arrive at 
Cozens himself, who is here represented by a 





very fine and comprehensive series of his 
Italian studies. The superficial observer may— 
and does—pass these over, with the criticism 
that they are too cold, too limited and mono- 
chromatic in colour. The painter’s limitations 
in this respect are of course undeniable; for he 
| was of his own time, and from its convention- 
| alities in this branch of art he did not entirely 
succeed in breaking away. None the less is 
he one of the greatest masters of landscape 
among moderns, and perhaps the one among 
all others who has most nobly and pathetically 
presented the beauties of Italy, unsophisticated 
and unadorned with extraneous excrescence. 
Among many fine things we may single out a 
‘* View of Sir William WHamilton’s Villa on 
Vesuvius” (J. E. Taylor, Esq.), and more 
especially a beautiful ‘‘ Sunset with St. Peter’s 
in the Distance” (C. M. Agnew, Esq.). The 
powerful, and in more senses than one monu- 
mental, art of Girtin is also well shown in the 
noble ‘‘ Durham” (J. E. Taylor, Esq.), which 
would appear to have influenced Turner, and 
through him many others in their presentments 
of the same scene; in the masterly ‘‘ Tattersal 
Castle,” and in ‘ Peterborough Cathedral.” 
Another and a more pathetic phase of his land- 
scape art is illustrated in ‘‘White House, 
Battersea Reach ” (H. L. Micholls, Esq.); and 
in an evening scene, showing under a weird sun- 
set sky the bend of a road winding by a lake. 
A certain hardness of execution, and the lack 
of a very definite artistic personality, prevent 
Varley from taking quite an pod rank 
with the very best of his contemporaries. 
The best thing by him here is the beautiful 
‘* Lake Scene” (C. M. Agnew, Esq.). There 
is much that is almost repellent in the 
technique of John Sell Cotman—his frequent 
hardness of outline, the monotony and want of 
gradation of that colour-scheme in which he 
opposes masses of indigo-blue to masses of 
orange-yellow ; but he must always command a 
very high place in virtue of the singular 
grandeur and originality of his conceptions. 
Daring and tremendous in its force is the 
** Storm: Yarmouth Beach, 1831” (G. Holmes, 
Esq.); while in the well-known ‘ Draining 
Mill, Lincolnshire” (James Reeve, Esq.), a 
familiar motive is treated with an unexaggerated 
truth, and yet with a sombre pathos, recalling 
Rembrandt’s famous ‘‘ Mill” at Bowood. Itis 
impossible to withhold from David Cox the 
admiration which he enforces in virtue of the 
breadth and easy mastery of his technical 
method, the concealed art and naturalness of 
his compositions, the characteristically English 
flavour of all he brought forth. Why, 
then, is the charm which he _ exercises 
but a superficial one, in comparison with 
the spell cast over us by some of his 
more deeply-moved, if not otherwise more 
gifted, contemporaries ? Is it not that, placed in 
the balance with theirs, his works appear to 
betray a lack of real emotion in the contact with 
nature, and a preference for what is obvious 
and easily appreciable over what is subtly 
suggestive and less easily revealed. Here are 
some of the finest among the often-described 
Coxes in the Nettlefold collection, including 
‘Changing Pasture,’ ‘‘Sherwood Forest,” 
and “Old Mill.” Of a different order of 
beauty, and, indeed, in a certain sense a 
contradiction of what we have just said 
about Cox, is the beautiful and quite 
unconventionally rendered, ‘‘ Moonlight Scene : 
Darley Churchyard” (Rev. C. J. Sale). 
Turner as a water-colour painter has been 
the hero on so many previous occasions that 
we need only now point to a few prominent 
examples of his art. Foremost among these 
is the magnificent ‘‘ York,” one of the most 
solemn and beautiful pages from English nature 
which the master has produced, and especially 
remarkable for the reposeful charm that per- 














vades it—the absence of which quality often robs 
his noblest productions belonging to the second 
and third periods of half their power. 
** Colchester Castle” (the late Miss James), is 
an unreal and tormented performance, showing 
Turner at his worst ; while ‘‘ Lowestoft” (Rev. 
C. J. Gale) and ‘‘ Shipwreck off Hastings” (H. 
Vaughan, Esq.), are noble studies in a more 
earnest mood of sea-coast scenery. De Wint 
appears, with all the sobriety of his manner, 
a master, even by the side of Turner, and the 
noble sincerity of his artis not for a moment 
in question. Never has there been a better 
opportunity than ¢he present one for judging 
William Hunt in his various aspects. To our 
thinking, his wonderfully stippled still-life 
pieces, of which there are several perfect 
specimens here, are in no sense important, or 
indeed true, manifestations of art. It is in his 
close and sympathetic observation, in his humor- 
ous and accomplished rendering of English rustic 
manners, that Hunt shows himself in truth a 
master. Here his genuinely optimistic, yet far 
from unemotional, view of his subject is in 
curious and instructive contrast with much of 
the sad, noble realism of our generation. Par- 
ticularly admirable in this category are ‘‘ The 
Young Cricketer” (C. F. H. Bolckow, Esq.), 
and the inimitable ‘‘ A Cold Morning” (same 
collection), showing two urchins almost weeping 
with the bitterness of the cold blast, yet stopping 
to gossip in the midst of the snow. The melt- 
ing beauties of those transparent sunset skies 
which canopy almost all George Barret’s land- 
scapes, classical and other, are amply exhibited 
in a whole series of fine examples, the most 
beautiful among which is the _ so-called 
«Twilight ”’ (James Orrock, Esq.). We can only 
note in passing the fine, pathetic, paraphrases 
of nature of George Fennel Robson, who excels 
less in transparency of colour than in sweeping 
breadth and unity of design; he seems to have 
undergone theintluence of 'Turner’s first manner. 
Again, Samuel Palmer—a very divinity to a 
certain narrow circle of admirers—shows here 
in ‘ Lycidas”’ and ‘ Tityrus restored to his 
Patrimony ”’ the narrow limits of his charming 
art, but at the same time the genuinely idyllic 
character which informs it. A whole group 
of important drawings displays at its best the 
manner of John Frederick Lewis, especially in 
its oriental manifestations. We admire the 
wonderfully patient and truthful elaboration 
of his details, his skilful treatment of indoor 
light under difficult conditions, and the 
genuine artistic quality of all that he produces ; 
but, especially in the scenes from those Eastern 
lands which he unfeignedly loves, we must 
deplore a singular and fatal inability to render 
truthfully types of humanity, or to express the 
varieties of facial expression which individualise 
the human countenance. This defect is particu- 
larly noticeable in those otherwise admirable 
pages of oriental life within doors, ‘‘ The Recep- 
tion” (G. E. Holland, Esq.), and ‘‘ The Hareem”’ 
(Birket Foster, Esq.). What remains to be 
said about the exquisite art of Frederick 
Walker, with a well-selected group of whose 
water-colour drawings the series is brought to 
a termination’ His finest handiwork in this 
branch, his most genial and genuinely pathetic 
conceptions, are to be found at the Academy ; 
for here are the ‘‘ Harbour of Refuge ’’—un- 
accountably rechristened as the ‘Vale of 
Rest’; one of his masterpieces, ‘‘ The Ferry ”’ ; 
the quaintly-named ‘‘Coachman and Cab- 
bage”; “The Fishmonger’s Shop”; ‘ The 
Wayfarers”; ‘‘ Philip in Church”; and other 
things besides. The impression given by this 
beautiful group of works on their reappearance 
is that of a genius of the genuinely poetical 
English order, which resolutely casts its rays 
only on the nobler if still the sadder side of 
life, and thereby limits its scope; of a craftsman 
in love rather with elaborated exquisiteness of 
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local colour and wealth of beautiful detail, 
than possessed of synthetic power or masterly 
breadth of execution. Indeed, the conviction 
forces itself more and more upon us that 
Walker, notwithstanding the beauty and the 
originality of what he actually achieved, had 
not, when his career was so prematurely cut 
short, attained his full maturity, whether of 
brain or of hand. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 








OBITUARY. 
MEISSONIER. 


Ir was the privilege of Meissonier to live to be 
old, and yet not to outlive the reputation which 
he had acquired in middle age. When he died 
in his flat on the Boulevart Malesherbes last 
Saturday morning, he was, according to some 
accounts, seventy-five, according to others, 
seventy-nine; in any case, he was a men who 
had been working for nearly two generations. 
Meissonier was born at Lyons—-a member of 
the lower middle-class—and he came to Paris 
asa student about the year 1830. From this 
it will be evident that his young manhood was 
passed at the period when the battle between 
the now temporarily neglected ‘ Classicists” 
and the momentarily over-rated ‘‘ Romanti- 
cists’ was being waged with fierceness. It has 
been truly said of him that he never entered 
either camp, and that the source of bis almost 
immediate success was his apparent originality ; 
and we have been further informed that that 
originality—like the originality of Mr. Burne 
Jones—was in truth « return to earlier methods 
which had to a great extent passed out of 
notice. Meissonier, indeed, was a follower of 
the seventcenth-century Dutchmen—a follower, 
not a mere imitator, adding to their gifts 
the French gift of vivacity. In minuteness of 
treatment his work is on the lines of Gerard 
Dou; but while Gerard Dou and his fellows 
bestowed their detailed and precise art upon 
the record of contemporary scenes, Meissonier 
went back, for the most part, though, of course, 
not always, from his own century to theirs and 
to the intervening one, painting the epochs of 
Louis Treize, Louis Quatorze, and Louis 
Quinze. In the main, he treated what may be 
called Dutch themes—the themes of the Dutch 
genre painters—though in his battle-pieces he 
was obviously deserting the ground of Ostade 
and Metsu and Gerard Dou for that of Phillips 
Wouvermann. If his reputation—:made, it must 
be remembered, nearly half a century ago—has 
already lasted so long, and if the art that com- 
mended itself to the epoch of Louis Philippe was 
found acceptable to the epoch of Napoleon the 
Third and to that of the Presidencies of Thiers 
and Sadi Carnot, this must be laid to the 
credit of the surprising technique which 
Meissonier had always at command. He was 
not what is generally called imaginative, but 
nis realism was refined. He was correct without 
pedantry. And, on his limited inches, he was 
a draughtsman of extraordinary skill. Such 
technique insures, at all events, a measure of 
permanent value to any work that the possessor 
of it may produce. Mbeissonier cannot be 


forgotten in the future, though, like the 
Romanticists with whom he had little in 
common, he cannot in the next generation 


receive that tribute of hysterical approbation 
which the little informed are wont to lavish 
upon the favourites of an hour. He happens, 
like Millet, to have been exalted, for a period, 


place. 








ART NOTES FROM PARIS. 
Paris: Feb. 2, 1891. 


Deratu has already made sad havoc this year 
in the ranks of French artists. The sculptors 
Aimé Millet and Delaplanche were the first 
victims ; then came the turn of Chaplin; and 
last, but greatest of all, Meissonnier. 

Chaplin was English by birth, and was only 
naturalised four years ago. He was essentially 
distingué as a man and an artist. A pale 
imitator of Watteau and Boucher, he was, 
above all, a painter of fashionable beauties. 
The first portrait he exhibited (1851) was that 
of the celebrated Maric Duplessis, better known 
as ‘‘ Ladame aux camélias”; the portraits of 
the ill-fated Duchesse de Luynes and of the 
Comtesse de la Rochefoucauld are fine 
specimens of his style. He was also an able 
engraver, and the well-known engravings of 
Watteau’s ‘‘ Embarquement pour Cythére ” and 
of Rubens’ ‘Helen Fourment” were done by 
him. The series of paintings of roseate, semi- 
nude nymphs, lost in diaphanous clouds of 
muslin, which were his favourite subjects, 
justified Mouselet’s witticism that he was ‘le 
chapelain de Cythére.”’ 

Two Letits Salons, held in the picture 
galleries of the Cercle Artistique and the Cercle 
Volney, have just been opened ; these fashion- 
able and private views are a sort of rehearsal 
of the annual art fairs held in the Champs 
Elysées and Champs de Mars, and generally 
contain a certain number of works of merit. 
Among the portraits, special mention is due to 
a splendid portrait of a member of the Cercle, 
by M. Carolus Duran. The Duc d’Aumale, 
by M. Bonnat, painted in profile so as to 
resemble a medallion, is very clever, but 
unsatisfactory ; the portrait of M. Cernuschi 
is more worthy of this great painter. A 
bold, life-like piece of work is M. Gervex’s 
‘* Fencing Master.” M. Courtois also exhibits 
four exquisitely finished small cabinet portraits. 
Among the landscapes and tableaux de genre are 
several fine specimens of the work of such 
artists as Messrs. Cain, de Clairmont, Géréme, 
Gervex, Flameng, Pasini, Merson, Weeks, and 
other familiar names. 

The thirteenth exhibition of the Société 
d’Aquarellistes Francais opens to-morrow in 
Petit’s drawing-room picture gallery, whick will 
become the fashionable rendezvous of le tout 
Paris for the next fortnight. The exhibition 
consists, as usual, of a number af highly- 
finished exhibits, as far removed as possible 
from true water-colour painting. Messieurs 
Béthune, Adrien Marie, and Zuber contribute 
several really fine studies of London views and 
life, as well as Alpine scenery. M. Harpignic’s 
landscapes are admirable in their natural 
simplicity, M. Besnard’s three études are, as 
usual, specimens of the most correct drawing 
and marvellous colouring —a source of 
merriment to the Philistine, and a joy for 
ever to the enlightened amateur. M. Boutet 
de Monvel is to be seen here at his best; and, 
of course, M. Vibert’s inevitable red cardinal 
(gathering poppies this time) is present. 

C.N 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
A SAD CASE. 
Autun: Feb. 1, 1891. 
Would you kindly lend me the publicity of 
the ACADEMY in favour of a widow lady who 
greatly needs some assistance ? 


Her late husband, 
Simon Rochard, was a well-known miniature 
painter in his day, employed by the Duke of 
Wellington and other members of the English 
aristocracy. I have made careful inquiry into 


Mrs. Rochard’s case, and find that she is really 
| in want of help, andis suffering from an incur- 


She is an) 
| Englishwoman, living in London, although the | 
| widow of a French artist. 
above his own comfortable and even honourable | 





able infirmity. M. Rochard lost his savings 
through an unfortunate investment, and his 
widow has, until lately, been aided by a friend 
who is now dead. She receives a pension of £5 
a year from a public institution, an income that 
most of us would consider insufficient. The 
vicar of her parish, who supports my petition, 
will answer any further inquiries, and receive 
on Mrs. Rochard’s behalf any sums that may 
be subscribed for her benefit. His name and 
address are the Rev. James Jackson, St. 
Sepulchre’s Vicarage, 5, Charterhouse-square, 


London, E.C., 
P. G. HAMERTON. 








THE SILOAM INSCRIPTION. 
Southampton: Feb. 3, 1891. 

I have been asked by the Council of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund to correct the 
statement which appeared in the ACADEMY 
(and has been copied in several other poss to 
the effect that the correct copy of the Siloam 
inscription is ‘‘ believed” to have been made 
by Mr. Sayce. 

Mr. Sayce made a copy before the inscrip- 
tion was cleaned, and when it was impos- 
sible for anyone to makea correct copy. 
That referred to was made by Capt. Mantell, 
R.E., and by myself, in 1881, after the text 
was cleaned from a squeeze now in my posses- 
sion. A cast was also procured by me for the 
Council of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
which they now possess. A copy of my squeeze 
was sent, by my desire. to Mr. Sayce to enable 
him to amend his translation. He has sub- 
sequently published my copy of the text ina 


small work ; and it appears also in my volume . 


Syrian Stone Lore, and is fully discussed in the 
Memoirs of the Survey of Western Palestine 
(Jerusalem volume). 

The discovery of the Siloam inscription being 
reported to the society, they undertook the 
expense of lowering the level of the water 
in the tunnel. Dr. Giithe had begun to copy 
the text, uncleaned, when I reached Jeru- 
salem. It was suggested to him to clean it 
with a weak acid solution, and when this was 
done the beauty and careful cutting of the 
letters first became apparent. 

C. R. CONDER. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE remarkable collection of Watteau draw- 
ings possessed by the late Miss James is likely 
to come into the market during the present 
season. If this be so, it is improbable, we sup- 
pose, that the two or three Watteau pictures, 
now on loan at the Old Masters, will long be 
retained by the family. They, too, will pro- 
bably be sold; and thus is an opportunity 
afforded to the National Gallery of possessing 
itself of at least one example by the artist who 
was the acknowledged leader of the delightful 
French school. 


THE exhibitions to open next week in- 
clude a collection of drawings by Miss Kate 
Greenaway and Mr. Hugh Thomson—a most 
happy conjunction—at the Fine Art Society’s, 
in New Bond-street ; and the usual ‘spring ” 
exhibition of water-colour drawings by mem- 
bers of the Dudley Gallery Art Society, in the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

WE understand that, prior to the exhibition 
of ancient and modern bindings which the 
Burlington Club will open later in the season, 
there will be held in the gallery a smaller ex- 
hibition illustrative of French etching. This 
exhibition is in a very forward state of pre- 
paration. It will include important examples 
of the work of the group of men who are 
identified with the modern revival—to wit, 
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Millet, Meryon, Jacquemart, Bracquemond, 
Corot, and others. 


Sir JAMEs LinTON is engaged in executing a 

rtrait of Miss Margery Fulleylove, the 
Sreatier of the distinguished painter of archi- 
tectural and garden subjects. 


Miss H. HosMER has received a commission 
from the ladies of the Isabella Association of 
America, whose headquarters are at Chicago, to 
design for the World’s Fair of 1892 a full-length 
statue of Queen Isabella, of Castile, the patron of 
Columbus, sending him forth to discover the 
New World. The work is te be executed in 
bronze at Rome. 


ETCHERS and engravers are to be congratu- 
lated on having realised the idea of a dinner 
among themselves. This took place at the 
Criterion restaurant on Wednesday in last week, 
about sixty being present. The object of the 
meeting was to promote social intercourse 
among the exponents of the different methods 
of taking and engraving, and exchange of 
ideas on matters connected therewith. A very 
harmonious and interesting meeting was the 
result, and it is likely to develop into an im- 

rtant annual gathering. Mr. Seymour 
Faden, president of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers, was in the chair, and the 
principal toast of the evening was ‘‘Success to 
all forms of the engraver’s art.” 


In connexion with the death of Meissonier, 
we may mention that the Christmas number of 
the Art Journal for 1887. was devoted to an 
account of his life and works by Mr. Lionel 
Robinson, with many illustrations and a cata- 
logue of his paintings. This number is stiil in 
print. 

WE give a cordial welcome to our youngest 
contemporary, Black and White. With SirJ. D. 
Linton as chairman of the board, Mr. Spielmann 
as art-manager, and M. O. Lacour as head of 
the studio of engravers, it is unnecessary to say 
that every endeavour will be made by the new 
journal to live up to its title. Judging from 
the first number, its speciality seems to be the 
introduction into a weekly newspaper of the 
high standard of block-printing popularised by 
the American monthlies. We learn, with sur- 
prise, that this can only be accomplished by 
means of machines made at Augsburg. 








THE STAGE. 


THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday we went to the St. James’s 
Theatre—the first night under Mr. George 
Alexander’s management. Half London having 
ardently desired to get into the New Opera 
House, the St. James’s was left, not empty 
indeed, but without quite the customary array 
of ‘‘first-nighters.”” Moreover, the major part 
of the bill presented nothing of novelty. There 
was a welcome familiarity in the appearance 
of Mr. Alexander, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, Miss 
Marion Terry, and Miss Maude Millett in those 
characters in ‘Sunlight and Shadow” which 
they had been ne for several scores 
of nights, under the same management, at the 
Avenue. That which was fresh began only at 
half-past ten of the clock, and was but a one- 
act comedy—a comedietta, properly speaking— 
by Mr. A. C. Calmour, whose graces of fancy 
“The Amber Heart” had hitherto expressed 
the best. ‘A Gay Lothario”—the new thing 
—is not without ingenuity. It recalls Colley 
Cibber more than Colman; but, indeed, it is 
not wholly of the past. Along with sentences 
that are cast in the mould of Sheridan—along 
with phrases conveyed almost bodily from ‘ The 
School for Scandal” and ‘The Rivals” —there 
are, a little too perceptibly, the colloquialisms 
of to-day. However, Mr. Calmour’s effort on 





the whole is ingenious, and its result pleasing. 
The piece has four characters, though two of 
them—the servants, Sparks and Letty—exist 
hardly for their own sake: they are rather the 
machinery which is essential for conducting the 
necessary business of the play. The two 
characters of importance are those which are 
performed by Mr. Alexander and Miss Millett 
—a pair of lovers, whose loves or flirtations 
have been wide-spreading in the past, but 
between whom there exists a very genuine 
attachment. You feel that if anything 
happened to Amanda Goldacre, Sir Harry 
Lovell would not long be inconsolable; and 
from the engaging vivacity of Amanda you 
surmise thatif anything happened to Sir Harry 
her grief, though real, could hardly for ever 
blight her spirits. In a word, they are charm- 
ing young people—satisfied with themselves, 
with each other, and with the great world— 
sensible young people who lose their hearts, in 
a measure, but who never lose their heads. It 
is true, as has been said elsewhere, that neither 
Mr. Alexander nor Miss Millett richly endows 
the part that he or she assumes with what are 
deemed the characteristics of eighteenth-cen- 
tury manner. They, like the writing of the 
piece, are at times modern. Yet is Mr. 
Alexander thoroughly acceptable, in the light- 
ness and grace which are his own; while as 
regards Miss Millett, the very best of the 
eighteenth century could never have improved 
upon her. Nor do we see how it would have 
been well possible for anyone to write, in the 
performance of Amanda, that eighteenth- 
century style which is demanded by convention 
with that delicate and detailed portrayal of 
the ways of true girlhood, or young woman- 
hood, which the art and the personality of Miss 
Millett succeed in affording. Miss Millett’s 
performance has, at the worst, only the defects 
of its qualities. Whatever it may lack, it is 
agreeable and refreshing to the last degree. 
F, 








THE SUPPRESSION OF “ THERMIDOR.” 


Ir would require the pen of a Beaumarchais 
to describe the various serio-comic incidents 
of the controversy which has been raging 
in Paris for the last week with regard to 
the interdiction ‘‘ by authority” of M. 
Sardou’s new drama ‘ Thermidor.” To a 
stranger, the whole affair must appear like a 
storm ina tea-cup, but to those who are in a 
position to get an occasional glimpse behind 
the scenes of political and theatrical life in 
Paris (the two often run together) the affair 
has been a very serious one. In fact, it almost 
led to a ministerial crisis. The truth is that 
the French have not yet acquired the requisite 
mental equilibrium necessary to judge dis- 
passionately of the Revolution; party feeling 
and prejudice still reign supreme. It is 
dangerous ground to tread on even in ordinary 
conversation, and to dramatise such a subject 
is to court trouble and uproar. 

M. Sarcou protests in vain of ‘‘the purity 
of his inte:tions”” with regard to the memory 
of the great men of the Revolution, and that 
his only object was to stigmatise the Reign of 
Terror and Robespierre. Many Republicans 
would answer him like the rat in the fable: 
“Ce bloc infariné ne me dit rien qui vaille.” 
Besides, he is an old stager, too familiar with 
the extreme excitability of Parisian audiences 
not to have kaown beforehand that a drama 
descriptive of the tyranny and religious perse- 
cution of the Jacobin period was almost certain 
to set the audience by the ears—not the speci:l 
public of the premi¢re or the select ‘‘ Tuesday 
subscribers,” but the more popular element of 
ordinary nights. The storm burst sooner and 
more violently than could have been expected ; 





that is all. He sowed the wind, and has 
reaped the whirlwind. 

As one of the few who were fortunate enough 
to assist at the second and perhaps last per- 
formance of M. Sardou’s drama, I venture to 
maintain, en pleine connaissance de cause, that 
‘*Thermidor,” like ‘“‘ Rabagas” and ‘‘ Daniel 
Rochat,” was a picce de combat. The long 
description of Paris under the Terror, in the 
first act, is nothing else than M. Taine’s in- 
dictment of that period (‘La Conquéte 
Jacobine”) put into dialogue. The very 
dramatic episode of the second act, one of 
the finest scenes M. Sardou has _ written, 
in which Felienne, subjugated by the impas- 
sioned eloquence of Martial, is on the point of 
following her lover, but is suddenly reminded 
of the sanctity and ever-binding character of 
her vows on hearing her sister nuns singing on 
their way to the scaffold, was almost certain to 
excite the ill-timed mockery of the intran- 
sigéants, The last act, the courtyard of the 
Conciergerie, represented with such picturesque 
reality, the presence of the executioner, the pro- 
cession of prisoners on their way to the tumbrils 
waiting outside, the jeers of the canaille—all 
these and minor incidents of the play were 
calculated to excite popular feeling to a 
dangerous degree. Certainly the picture pre- 
sented by the dramatist was, in a sense, truth- 
ful; but it was too one-sided a view, and the 
grand perspective of the background was dwarfed 
and distorted. As for the adverse manifesta- 
tion which took place in the theatre, this has 
been very much exaggerated, and could easily 
have been quelled. It is deeply to be regretted 
that the ‘‘ maintenance of order” should have 
necessitated the adoption by Government of so 
severe a measure as the interdiction of the play. 
But to explain this would be to tread on the 
forbidden ground of politics. In the mean- 
while, the public has been deprived of the 
pleasure of seeing a highly interesting drama, 
admirably acted, and put on the stage in the 
most artistic fashion, due regard being paid 
to the exactitude of every detail. The loss 
to the Comédie Francaise will not be short of 
ten to twelve thousand pounds. 

CrciL NICHOLSON. 


MUSIC. 
“IVANHOE,” 


Tue production of a new English opera is 
naturally looked upon as an event of historic 


importance. During the last ten or twelve 
years native art has made great strides, but our 
composers have proved more successful on the 
concert platform than on the stage. The new 
opera ‘‘Ivanhoe” has been produced under 
peculiarly favourable circumstances. By common 
consent Sir Arthur Sullivan is one of our most 
popular musicians, and he has been provided 
with a libretto based upon a novel familiar 
both to youngand old. Further, his work has 
been brought out in a new theatre erected 
specially for English art. Is ‘‘ Ivanhoe” a 
success? That is the question which, within 
small space, we shall now attempt to answer. 
We do not refer to the reception given to it by 
he public. There was plenty of applause on 
Saturday—though perhaps not quite so much 
enthusiasm as one might have expected—and 
the composer was recalled at the close; but a 
first night verdict is no real test, be it favour- 
able or otherwise. Havenot operas in the past 
been brilliantly received an:i yet soon forgotten ; 
while others, coldly received on their first 
appearance, now enjoy permanent favour ? 

Is ‘‘Ivanhoe” a success’ By that we mean, 
is ita work which will command the attention 
and admiration of serious musicians at home 
and abroad—a work, in fact, which will take 
high rank when future historians pen the 
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history of the present’ We feel inclined to 
answer in the negative. The story is exciting, 
and, as stated in cur preliminary notice last 
week, cleverly condensed by the librettist, Mr. 
Julian Sturgis; but dramatically the plot is 
faulty. Inthe first act we are made aware of 
a conspiracy to seize the fair Rowena as she 
returns from the lists at Ashby. This is carried 
out, and in the second act Rowenaisa prisoner 
in Torquilstone ; but from the moment Rebecca 
is seen in the turret chamber, it is she who claims 
the interest and sympathy of the audience. 
Rowena is well-nigh forgotten, although she 
takes part in a quartet in the uext act. 
are other details, too, in the book which prevent 
concentration, to say nothing of gradation, of 
interest. The book then, despite many excel- 
lent qualities, is sufficiently strong to attract, 
but not altogether to inspire a composer. And 
this is exactly—in our humble judgment—what 
we findin Sir A. Sullivan’s music. Itis full of 
clever, brilliant, and at times dramatic points 
—as, for instance, in the tournament scene, 
the duet between the Jewess and the Templar, 
the assault of Torquilstone Castle, and the 
scene at Templestowe; but there are moments 
when the interest flags. 

But, if judging it by a very high standard, 
the opera is not altogether satisfactory, still 
from other points of view it may be deemed a 
success. It has lyrical charm. The song sung 
by Rowena in the second scene of the first act, 
**O moon, art thou clad im silver mail?” is 
attractive ; King Richard’s tirst song has a very 
easy pleasing swing ; and Ivanhoe’s song and 
Rebecca’s lullaby at the opening of the third 
act arein the composer's most winning manner. 
Then, too, as a specimen of humour—one of 
Sir A. Sullivan’s strong points—we have Friar 
Tuck’s jolly song, ‘‘The wind blows cold 
across the moor”’; here, in the gathering of 
the outlaws who take up the stave, ‘So ho, 
jolly Jenkin,” both librettist and composer have 
scored a success. The clever and appropriate 
music, again, in the earlier part of the scene 
between Friar and King deserves special 
mention. For brilliancy and effect, we would 
name the drinking song and chorus and the 
tournament music in the first act. And for 
numbers in which the composer displays 
dramatic power of a high crder, we would call 
to mind Rebecca’s scena, and especially her 
duet with Brian. This, indeed, is the high- 
water mark of the opera. 

We have already noted that some use is 
made of representative themes. It is quite 
impossible for composers to ignore a method 
which has been employed with such wonderful 
effect by Wagner, and there is only danger 
when they try to imitate the extraordinary 
metamorphoses and interweavings of themes 
such as we find in “ Tristaa’”’ and the “* Ring.” 
Sir A. Sullivan kas merely a few phrases con- 
nected with Saxon or Norman, or with certain 
characters ; and these are only sparingly intro- 
duced. We certainly find a reference to a 
representative, though not chief, theme at 
the end of the work; and it is just by 
such means that Wagner gives such power 
and unity to his music-dramas. But the con- 
cluding ensemble of ‘* Ivanhoe ”’ is based only on 
the theme of a previous quartet. With regard 
to the orchestration, the composer has shown 
his usuai marked ability. Let us, before con- 
cluding this brief notice of the opera, express 
ourselves quite clearly as to its merits. It con- 
tains some of Sir A. Sullivan’s best efforts ; and 
if there are things in it to which one may take 
exception, it must, nevertheless, be regarded as 
a work of great skill and beauty. The music 
may be described as thoroughly Sullivanesque, 
and this in spite of reminiscences here and 
there. But who is free from these things » The 
influences of Gounod and Wagner are “perhaps 
the most marked. 


There | 


A few words with ond to the performance 
on the first night — last Stusiee. Miss 
Margaret Macintyre played the part of Rebecca 
with dramatic power and pathos; she has a 
trying part in the second act, and her fine voice 
was heard to great advantage. Mr. Eugene 
Oudin was admirable as the Templar, both 
histrionically and vocally. Mr. Ben Davies 
sang well as Ivanhoe. Mr. Norman Salmond 
_is an accomplished vocalist, but on this first 
night made a somewhat nervous King Richard. 
Mr.'Frangcon Davies, as Cedric, was successful, 
and Miss Esther Palliser (Rowena) looked and 
sang well, Mr. Avon Saxon was most 
acceptable as Friar Tuck; and had not the 
composer set his face against encores, his song 
would have been repeated. Miss Marie 
Groebl (Ulrica) and M. C. Kenningham (De 
| Bracy) gave satisfaction. The orchestra, under 
the composer’s direction worked wonders, and 
the chorus was excellent. The performance 
lasted until close upon twelve o'clock. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan (who conducted in person), 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte, and Mr. Hugh Moss were 
summoned to the footlights at the close. 

We had almost forgotten to mention the 
mounting of the piece. The tournament scene was 
well managed; the falling of the walls of 
Torquilstone Castle was striking; while the 
forest scene afterwards, and the concluding 
one at Templestowe were wonderfully effec- 
tive. ‘‘Ivanhoe” was repeated on Monday 
with a different wah Miss Thudichum and 
Miss Lucille Hill were the Rebecca and 
Rowena, while Mr. Franklin Clive took the 
part of King Richard. 


J. S. SuHEDLOCE. 








RECENT CONCERTS, 

Master JEAN GERARDY gave a ’cello recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Friday, January 
30. The marvellous technical and intellectual 
powers of this talented youth, and the taste 
and feeling with which he interprets music 
have already been commented on in these 
columns on the occasion of his first recital last 
December. He was again most successful, 
playing two showy movements from a Molique 
Concerto, and short pieces by Bach, Saint-Saéns, 
Max Bruch, &. The programme included 
violin solos skilfully rendered by M. Johannes 
Wolff, and songs by that intelligent singer Mr. 
Plunket Greene. 

Mr. HENSCHEL gave his fourth orchestral 
concert last Thursday week, at St. James’s 
Hall. The programme was an excellent one, 
and the performances were all first-rate. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Fingal’s Cave’’ overture was 
followed by Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, 
which was interpreted with great spirit and ex- 
pression. The novelty of the evening was a short 
symphonic poem by M. Percy Rideout, a pupil 
for some yearsof the organist, Mr. R. Lockner, 
and afterwards at the Royal College of Music. 
The music is inspired by Shelley’s ‘“‘ Epipsy- 
chidion.” ,At the composer’s request no analysis 
was given in the programme-book, and this 
was a wise precaution. Mr. Rideout is young, 
and the composition shows promise, but at 
present his head is too full of Wagner. Mme. 
Albani was the vocalist, and gained much 
applause for ‘* Softly sighs,” from the ‘‘ Freis- 
chiitz.” She sang ‘ Isolden’s Liebestod ” with 
great effect. 

In memory of Niels Gade, his Octet was 
given at the Popular Concert on Monday even- 
ing. It is a melodious and pleasing, though 
scarcely a strong, work: the influence of 
Mendelssohn is clearly perceptible in the two 
middle movements. The influence, indeed, of 
Mendelssohn on this composer was pointed out 
by Schumann in an article on Gade as long ago 
as 1844. The work was led by Mme. Neruda, 





and played with great finish. Mlle. Ilona 
Eibenschiitz repeated (by desire) Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C minor (Op. 111); and though her 
tone was not altogether satisfactory in the 
Allegro, we must admit that she gave a very 
tine performance of the music. The variations 
were rendered with far greater calm and poetry 
than on the first occasion. Mlle. Eibenschiitz 
has risen considerably in our estimation. She 
played a movement from a Bach Partita by 
way of encore, but at rather too rapid a rate. 
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TWO Der ‘CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £1¢ 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES puschased and sold, 


¥ SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
a or the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives ‘small sums on 
aneee, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
hum, on each completed £1. Francis Raveyse ROFT, M: anager. 





ow TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
~ YO GUINE: R ® A P. ¥ 
Fo PIE MILLING PER month. OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
ANACK, , q free 
napplication, ALMA Ri i 1, Fn vp ay Fe 








LOBE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Norman Forses. 
Entirely redecorated and lit throughout by electricity, 
This Evening, at 9, a new Comedy, 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME. 
Preceded at 8, by a version of 
GRINGOIRE, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


FEBRUARY. PRICE EIGHTPENCE, 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. A New Serial 


Story by GRANT ALLEN. (Opening Chapters.) 


STRANGE FRIENDS: A Story of the North- | 


West. By WILLIAM ATKINSON. GoobD FORM. 


JOHN LATHAM’S LIFE AND FATE. By y | Mr. W. G. Wills. 
MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. HOME-LIFE IN NATAL. = pre ara : 
SOME SAVAGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILISATION. | [' T E Ww 0 3 Y M P I C. THEATRE. 
peed ye 2 + Le : Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Witsox Barrerr. 
NCLAIMED STOCKS, DIVIDENDS, AND BANK Deposits. By | pyepy Fvenine. at 7.9 > ane oe 
or fe ’ ’ Winvun in Kinrr, Every evening, at 50, : +aE LVER : 
THE ART OF VENTRILOQUISM. By R. Worth Keats. Preceded, at 7, by THE COLOUR SERGEANT. 
THE CHITATALA MAN-EATER. NATURAL GAs, On MONDAY, THE LIGHTS OF LONDON. 
OLD CHELSEA AND ITS HospitaL, | 


BLACK SLAVES IN ENGLAND, A CRISIS IN THE City. | ~~ - ee ah 

SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLING. | O PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

SOME NOTES ABOUT MANDRAKES. cmmntones 

THAT OLD WRITING-DESK, By James Murphy. This Evening, at 8.20, 

INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. By John Kerr, LL j JOAN OF ARC. 

PI-A-PoT's RESERVE. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. Messrs. J. L. Shine, C. Danby, W. Warde, and Arthur 

THE Pr.uPOsED InisH CHANNEL TUNNEL, Roberts; Mesdames Emma Chambers, mm Monteith, 

THE MONTH ; SCIENCE AND ARTS. POETICAL PIECES, Grace Pedley, Alma Stanley, K. Seymour, » Verner, E, Blen- 
Chambers’s Journal for February. “aa = very: 7 Me py Phi ghia, 

eceded, a 5, by 4 ES 
W. & R. CoAmbeErs, Limited, London and Edinburgh. : ; Si eteniia 


[PRINCES 8 8’sS THEATRE. 
THE ‘CLASSICAL REVIEW. Every Evening, at 8, 
Vol. V. Nos. land2. FEBRUARY. 3s. | ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA 
Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers), 15s. 6d., post free. ee cents sert niin in iia 
ConTENTS. | T r J mm 
J. G FRAZER.—SWALLOWS in the HOUSE. A \ , OY tT E A = TRE. 
F. CARTER and MW. HUMPHREYS.—ON some USES of the | Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Carre. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, the entirely original Comic Opera, 


BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. == 
| 


KING. 
































ORIST PARTICIPL 
— yar ATULLIAN “ : | by W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, in two acts, entitled 
. K. ABBOTT.-—ON the qoors ppaens from the OLD TESTAMENT <mas as thy 
in the FOURTH GOSPE | S TT R A N D T Hi E A T R E. 
ATURA DEORUM. a . 
WESTC errs EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. J. H. Tuaver. | Every Evening, at 8.40, 
FRAZER'S GOLDEN BOUGH. W. W. Fowxer. and. 
MEISTER’S GREEK DIALECTS. H. W. Suvtu. | Preceded, at 8, mS, Oy DAGGERS DRAWKH. 
Verse ‘Translation by E.D.S. F. HMaverrizey and «. E. 8. | E RR R Yy’ 8 T H E A TRE. 
NOTES— ’ Every Evening, at 9.0, A. W. Pixtno’s three-act Farce, 
The Newly-Discovered Treatise of Aristotle. entitled IN CHANCERY 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS | 1 uh 4 nN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. ‘| 0 O L ‘E'S i H E A = R E. 
} Manageress, Miss Fronence M’Kenzir. 
THE | This Evening, at 8.30, 
OUR REGIMENT 
e ded, at 7 i; by 
For FEBRUARY contains— en \ HUSBAND IN CLOVER. 
SUMETHING about RUSSIAN WOMEN. Dr. J. Pour, B.C.S. ) 
THE SOCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT P , 
o forge x and PRESERVATION 
This Evening, at 8 
Natu Ganeuut. Translated by Mrs. J. B. WOoDBARROW FARM. 
A BRAHMIN DEWAN on SUCIAL REFORM. Mrs. Branpen, 
THE NOTE OF HAND. , 
THE VICEROY on SOCIAL REFORMS. Mr. Thomas Thorne; Messrs. B. Gould, C. M. York, F. 
London: Kroan Pave, Trencu, Triipner, & Co. | Wheatman, and Fred Thorne; Misse s E. Bannister, Emily 
aimee | Thorne, A. Hill, C. Owen, Nora Williamson, and Vane. 


Vv. M. LINDSAY.—NOTES on FESTUS and NUNIUS. | THE GONDOLIERS ; or, The King of Barataria. 
. cy ENKE.—APPAR rim CRITICUS to CICERVU DE | 
TWO BOOKS on the RIGVEDA. E. V. Annowp. | PRIVATE ENQUIRY. 
| by F. C. Burn 
CORRESPONDENCE— a_i 
SHORTER NOTICES. Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Epwanrp Terry. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. nssneataiatiictaiednii ase acaaieeameims nlneimniiaiatiatani — 
D. Nett, 270 and 271, Strand. : 
: General Manager, Mr. Alfred J. Byde, 
INDIAN MAGAZINE AND REVIEW Mr. W. 8. PENLEY as GUY WARRENER. 
EDUCATION of INDIAN WOMEN. Mrs. Branper. V A U D E V I L L E T i E A T R E. 
LALITA and SAUDAMINI; or, The yy the Device. By Taran 
Preceded, at 7.45, by 
MEDICAL HELP for the WOMEN of INDIA, 
| Gillmore, J. 8. Blythe, H. Knight, F. Grove, Ramsey, 
Dopp \ vue, & Co., 65 and 66, Chancery Lane, wW «. 
(BREAKFAST) 











GRATEFUL AND DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 


| eee eo on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By AL EXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


Oc Oo A MADE SIMPLY WITH 
. | Lonpoy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
| 


COMFORTING. 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 21, Furnivau Srreer, Horvory. 
And all Booksellers. 


haa Pure ma very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“‘ Eminently suitable 
PURE CONCENTRATED 
Sir C. A. Cameron—“‘T have never 
Surgeons, Ireland. that I like so CO COA 
well.” 


FRY’S 

for Invalids.” 
President Royal College of tasted Cocoa 
Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. 8 FRY & SONS 
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THE ACADEMY. 











. BELL'S LIST. 


NOW READY, an entirely New Edition of ‘‘WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE,” thoroughly revised, considerably enlarged, and reset in new type from beginning to end, entitled— 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. 


Demy 4to, 2,118 pages, Cloth, £1 11s. 6d.; Sheep, £2 2s.; Half-Russia, £2 5s.; Calf, £2 8s. 


This last revision, comprising and superseding the issues of 1847, 1864, and 1880, is by far the most 


Or in 2 Vols., cloth, £1 14s. 


complete that the work has undergone during the sixty-two years that it has been 


before the public. Every page has been treated as if the book was now published for the first time. Preparations for the revision were commenced more than Ten Years ago 3 about 
100 paid editorial assistants have been engaged upon it, and a sum of more than £60,000 has been expended upon its preparation. 

In addition to the dictionary of werds, with their pronunciation, etymology, «alternative spellings, and various meanings, illustrated by quotations and numerous woodcuts, there are 
several yaluable appendices, comprising a Fronouncing Gazetteer of the World; Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names ; a Dictionary of the Noted Names of 
Fiction; a Brief History of the English Language; a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c.; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 Names, &c. 


*,* Full Prospectus on application. 








KLUGE’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Translated from the 


Fourth German Edition by J. F. DAVIS, D.Lit., M.A. Lond, 


A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. Ey frofessor W. S. Teuffel. 


considerable Additions, by Professor L. SCHWABE. 


15s. each. Vol. I. ready. 


Crown Svo, half-lbuckram, 18s. 


Translated by G. C. W. 


Fifth Edition, Revised, with 


WARR, M.A., Professor vf Classical Literature at King’s College, London. 2 vols. Medium 8vo, 


[Volume II, in the press. 


.* A Translation, by the late Professor Wagner, of the First Edition of this Work was published in 1873, and has been many years out of print. This is retained as the basis of the 
present translation, but the whole has been thoroughly revised, and all later additions incorporated. 


EURIPIDES. 


lator of “The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius.”’ 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A New Literal Prose Translation in Two Volumes. 


By E. P. Coleridge, B.A., Trans- 


Volume I., now ready, containing Rhesus—Medea—Hippolytus—Alcestis—Heraciidee—Supplices—Troades—Ion—Heleni. 


{ Volume II, in the press. 


THE LIFE and WORKS of SIR G. A. MACFARREN, Mus.D., late Principal of the Royal Academy 


of Music, and Professor of Music in the University of Cambridge. 


By H. C. BANISTER, Professor of Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition vim Royal Normal College 


and Academy of Music for the Blind, in the Guildhall School of Music, and in the Royal Academy of Music. With Portrait. Large post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
THE CAMPAIGN of SEDAN: the Downfall| THE EARLY DIARY of 


of the Second Empire, August-September, 1870. By | 
GEORGE HOOPER, Author of ‘* Waterloo ; the Down- | 


fall of the First Napoleon: a History of the Campaign of 
1815.’’ With General Map and 6 Plans of Battle. Demy 
8vo, 14s. 


WATERLOO: the Downfall of the First 
Napoleon : . 
GEORGE HOOPER. With Maps and Plans. 
Edition, Revised, small post Svo, 3s. 6d. 


New 


| 
| 


a History of the Campaign of 1815. _ By | 


HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, from the | 


Taking of Constantinople to the Establishment of the | 
T. H. 


German Empire, A.p. 1453-1871. By the late Dr. 
DYER. A New Edition. 5 vols., £2 12s. 6d. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. | 


From the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. | 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. Library Edition. With 
Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes. 8 vols, demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d, each. Also a Cheaper Edition in 6 vols., with 6 
Portraits, small post Svo, 30s. 


LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. By, 


AGNES STRICKLAND. With Index and 2 Portraits of 


Mary. 2 vols., small post Svo, 10s. 

LIVES of the TUDOR and STUART 
PRINCESSES. By AGNES STRICKLAND. With 
Portraits. Small post Svo, 5s. 


THE WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 
Whiston’s Translation. Thoroughly Revised by Rev. 
A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. With Topographical and 


Geographical Notes by Sir C. W. WILSON, K.C.B. | 


5 vols., small post Svo, 17s, 6d. 


NORTH'S LIVES of the NORTHES. Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guildford, tie Hon. Siz 
Dudley North, and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John North. 
Edited by A. JESSOPP, D.D. With 3 Portraits. 3 vols., 
small post 8vo, 10s, Gd. 








FRANCES 


BURNEY, 1768-1778. ‘With a Selection from her Cor- 
respondence and from the Journals of her Sisters, Susan 
and Charlotte Burney. Edited by ANNIE RAINE 
ELLIS. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 


THE DIARY and LETTERS of MADAME 
D’ARBLAY. As Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE 
‘ BARRETT. With Portraits. 4 vols., demy Svo, 30s. 


EVELYN’S DIARY and CORRES- 
PONDENCE, with the Private Correspondence of | 
Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and between Sir | 
Edward Hyde (Earl of Clarendon) and Sir Richard | 
Browne. Edited from the Original MSS. by W. BRAY, | 
F.A.S. With 45 Engravings (after Vandyke, Lely, | 
Kneller, and Jamieson, &c.). 4 vols., small post Svo, 20s. | 

N.B.—This edition contains 130 letters from Evelyn and | 
= wife, printed by permission, contained in no aes 
edition. 


PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. | 


| 
With Life and Notes, by Lord BRAYBROOKE, and | 
Appendix containing Additional Letters, an Index, and | 
31 Engravings (after Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, Holbein, | 
Kneller, &c.). 4 vols., small post Svo, 20s. 

N.B.—This is a reprint of Lord Braybrooke’s fourth | 
and last edition, containing all his latest Notes end | 
Corrections, the copyright of the publishers. 


BOSWELL’'S LIFE of JOHNSON, with the 
TOUR in the HEBRIDES and JOHNSONIANA. With 
Notes and Appendices by the late Rev. ALEXANDER 
NAPIER, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb., Vicar of Holkham, 
Editor of the Cambridge Edition of the ‘* Theological | 
Works of Barrow.”” With Steel Engravings. 5 vols., 
demy Svo, £3. Also in 6 vols., small post Svo, with | 
Frontispieces, 21s. | 

JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Edited, 
with Notes, by Mrs. ALEXANDER NAPIER. And an 


Introduction by Prof. J. W. HALES, M.A. 3 vols., | 
small post 8vo, 10s. 6d. | 





STANDARD BOOKS. 


A SELECTION FROM 
BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Small pust 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 
“ The Imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guaranty of 
good editing.””—Critic (N.Y.) 


COLERIDGE’S PROSE WORKS. Edited by 
T. Asne. 6 vols. with Portrait. 


ADDISON’S WORKS. With the Notes of 
Bishop Hvrp. 6 vols. With Portrait and Plates. 


BURKE'S WORKS and SPEECHES. 8 vols, 
HAZLITT’S LECTURES and ESSAYS. 7vols. 


WASHINGTON IRVINGS COMPLETE 
WORKS. 15vols. With Portraits. 
DEFOE’S NOVELS and MISCELLANEOUS 


WORKS. 7 vols. With Portrait. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS. 3vois. 
With Portrait. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols. 
With Portrait. : : 

GOETHE'S WORKS. Inclu his Auto- 
biography and Annals, Dramatic Works, Poems and 
Ballads, Novels and Tales ,Wilhelin Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship and Travels, Tour in Italy, Miscellaneous Travels, 
Early and Miscellaneous Letters, Correspondence with 
Schiller and Zelter, Conversations with Eckermann and 
Soret. Translated by J. Oxenford, Anna Swanwick, 
R. D. Boylan, E. A. Bowring, Sir Walter Scott, Edward 
Bell, L. Dora Schmitz, A. D. Coleridge, and A. Rogers. 
16 vols. With Portraits. = 

SCHILLER’S WORKS. Including the History 
of the Seven Years’ War, Revolt in the Netherlands, «c., 
Dramatical and Poetical Works, and Aisthetical and 
Philosophical Essays. Translated by Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, A. Lodge, E. A. Bowring, J. Churchill, 8. T. 
Coleridge, Sir Theodore Martin, and others. 7 vols. 
With Portraits. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Tran:- 
lated by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. With Portrait. 

RACINE’S TRAGEDIES. Translated by 
R. Bruce Boswell. 2 vols. With Portrait. 


Catalogues of Bohn’s Libraries, free on application. 








Lonpox: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Srreet, Covent Garven. 





Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane, Published by HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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